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LOTUS DELTA COFFMAN—AN INTERPRETATION 


By DR. ERNEST H. LINDLEY 


CHANCELOR OF THE UNIVERSITY OF KANSAS 


Ir one reads between the lines in ‘‘ Who’s 
Who in Ameriea,’’ one finds a modified 
Horatio Alger story of American success. 
It is the story of a farm boy who won his 
way, step by step, with unwavering purpose 
to the topmost rank in education in America. 
At the time of his death, many competent 
observers considered him the outstanding 
state university president. 

Unlike the Alger stories, however, there 
is nothing melodramatic in the rise of Lotus 
D. Coffman. An editor seeking comment 
for his obituary remarked, ‘‘He seems to 
have done little outside the field of public 
education.’’ But Coffman was no pedantic 
schoolman immersed in the minutiae of his 
task. He was a statesman who conceived 
publie education as no merely formal proc- 
ess but as the total enterprise of shaping the 
new generation for an efficient and abun- 
dant life in a democracy. The range of his 
interests was as wide as the life and possi- 
bilities of childhood and youth and, also, of 
adults. In his Presidents’ Report, 1932, he 
wrote : 

Let those who wish to be political and industrial 
leaders receive the support they deserve. As for 
me, I should prefer to be known in the years to 
come as one who stood in these days for strengthen- 
ing rather than weakening education; as one who 
helped to modify and adjust it to meet the demands 
of new problems and to prepare for a new day; 


as one who has not discarded the great tradition of 
America that universal education is essential to 


public welfare and that a highly educated leadership 
is basic to human progress. 

Some years earlier in his inaugural ad- 
dress at the University of Minnesota, 1921, 
he declared, ‘‘Both the sanctity and mean- 
ing of our political institutions rest in the 
final analysis on the kind of schools we 
maintain.’’ With such a philosophy of 
education, what wonder that he ‘‘did little 
outside the field of education,’’ and yet be- 
came a world-citizen who could have worth- 
ily served his country in high public office. 

Again, he said, ‘‘It is my settled convic- 
tion that democracy is nothing but a process 
of continuous education. To halt the proc- 
ess will mean the disintegration of democ- 
racy.’’! Education was, thus, to him a life- 
long process of learning to live up to one’s 
best. President Guy Stanton Ford, of the 
University of Minnesota, who was dean of 
the Graduate School and long associated 
with Coffman in the university, said recently 
of Coffman that his capacity for develop- 
ment was a striking illustration of what he 
wished for all the children of the people. 

The record of his advance is as follows: 

Country school 

Indiana State Normal School 

Indiana University 

Superintendent of Schools, Salem and Conners- 

ville, Indiana 

Graduate study, Indiana University and Columbia 

University 
1 Address, 1932. 
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Professor of Education, Eastern Illinois Teachers 
College 

Professor of Education, University of Illinois 

Dean of Education, University of Minnesota 

President, University of Minnesota 

Early in his professional career he wrote 
the first text-book on methods of teaching 
reading and another on teaching of arith- 
Then came studies of teacher-train- 
ing. Toward the end of his life he pub- 
lished a notable volume of addresses, ‘‘ The 
State University,’’ which revealed his pro- 
found understanding of the relations of the 
state university to the public schools, to the 
state and to the modern world. 

These addresses reveal the integration of 
will. There 


metic. 


his expanding mind and 


emerge at times the courage and vision of 


the prophet. Somewhat conservative in his 


political views, he was, nevertheless, at 
times daring in his resolution to adjust 
public education to the needs of the new 


generation in a new day. 

He was in great demand for educational 
surveys. These were surveys either of state 
systems of higher education or of individual 
institutions and included, among others, 
investigations in North Dakota, Kansas, 
Texas, Rutgers University, Missouri, Cali- 
fornia, Georgia, North Carolina, New York 
University, Atlanta and the Chicago Uni- 
versity-Northwestern University merger. 
In addition, he was chosen a member of the 
commission to study schools in Russia. In 
1931 he visited Australia and New Zealand, 
representing the Carnegie Corporation and 
the Carnegie Endowment for International 
Peace. He was visiting lecturer at the 
University of the Philippines, 1931, and was 
also a member of the American Advisory 
Council, Yenching University, Peiping, 
China. 

For many years Coffman was active in 
the affairs of the National Education Asso- 
ciation, serving one year as its president. 
He helped shape many policies adopted by 
the North Central Association of Secondary 
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Schools and Colleges. He was one of the 
most influential men on the Education Com- 
mittee of the American Council on Educa- 
tion, serving for a period as chairman. As 
a member of the Committee of the Nationa] 
Youth Commission he was a dominant figure 
in the councils of the commission’s impor- 
tant five-year study of youth. He was also 
a member of the board of trustees of the 
Carnegie Corporation. And at the time of 
his death he was vice-chairman of the board 
of trustees of the Carnegie Foundation for 
the Advancement of Teaching. 

With his background of public-school ex- 
perience and research, Coffman came to the 
administration of higher education with a 
deep sense of the need of unity in the system 
of public education. He emphasized the 
obligation of the university to the public- 
school system. ‘‘The fact that the colleges 
and universities have occupied what they 
have been pleased to call the higher realm 
of education has, in not a few eases, pro- 
duced an air of superiority and aloof- 
ness...’’ He took up cudgels against this 
view and defined with great definiteness the 
obligations of the universities—‘‘. . . the 
responsibility of higher institutions for 
American education is what it has always 
been ; it is the responsibility of joining with 
the public schools in defining the philosophy 
of living in these modern times and of re- 
interpreting and readjusting the program of 
education for the masses in harmony with 
n°" 

As dean of the College of Education and 
later as president, he maintained active and 
sympathetic contact with the school system 
of the state. In consequence, he made a 
contribution to the advance of the schools 
of Minnesota, perhaps unsurpassed any- 
where by a university president. 

The University College of the University 
of Minnesota institutionalized his determina- 
tion to bring the opportunities of higher 


2«<The State University,’’ p. 79. 
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edueation for a host of young persons who 
could not well be served by the standard 
four-year college course. In harmony with 
this conception, Coffman also greatly ex- 
panded the services of adult education with 
an effective organization. 

One of the most notable contributions to 
scientific knowledge of education was his 
invasion with modern methods of research 
of the field of university administration. 
Previously this had been somewhat of a 
no-man’s land, governed largely by personal 
opinion of executives and hoary with tradi- 
tion. Coffman ventured to bring the prin- 
ciples and practice in this important field 
under scientific scrutiny and evaluation. 
Many consider this his most important 
scientific contribution. 

As an administrator he had the rare gift 
of impartiality. Holding his views firmly, 
he was, nevertheless, considerate of those 
who held opposing views. His mind was 
defenseless against truth. He, therefore, 
won the respect of his faculty. Further- 
more, he kept in intimate touch with all 
departments and major projects of the insti- 
tution. His discriminating comment and 
encouragement inspired to a remarkable 
degree the release of initiative and the crea- 
tive achievement of his faculty. 

The list of his educational achievements 
is too long for further discussion here. All 
reflect the coherent and unified thinking of 
a rare intellect. 

But rare, also, was his unshakable cour- 
age. There are numerous instances of this. 
An athlete himself and a lover of football, 
he, nevertheless, was outspoken in the fight 
for clean athletics. The Press and the 
sport-loving public might bombard him with 
criticism, but he stood his ground. His 
utterances on this subject were always most 
clarifying and inspiring. His voice was 
heard throughout the country, heartening 
those who were seeking to preserve football 
in the colleges as an amateur game. 

A few years ago Coffman denied the de- 
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mand of a group of students for a peace 
strike. He proposed as a substitute a great 
peace meeting to be addressed by a speaker 
of national prominence. This substitute 
student group. They 
that the strike would 
go on and that the governor of the state 
would address them. Coffman declined to 
be present to introduce the chief executive. 

He was active in the fight to establish the 
right of the Board of Regents to ignore the 
demand that they submit their budget to a 
newly authorized state financial manager. 
The Supreme Court of Minnesota upheld the 
Regents. 

On the freedom of universities, few uni- 
versity presidents have spoken more con- 
Referring to 


was rejected by the 
defiantly announced 


vineingly and courageously. 
the impact on universities of conflicting 
views, which he called ‘‘emergent liberal- 
ism’’ and a ‘‘decadent conservatism,’’ he 
wrote as follows : 

No matter who speaks at the University, whether 
conservative or liberal, no matter what is done, 
whether traditional or criticism is 
directed at the University for permitting it. And 
especially is this true if the subject or activity 


progressive, 


bears upon or is concerned with some social experi- 
ment. ... One thinks that the only cure for the ills 
of the world is more freedom of thought and social 
experiment, while the other maintains that cure lies 
in protection, denial and coercion. To follow a 
correct path between these conflicting modes of 
opinion, holding steadfastly at the same time to true 
university purpose and traditions, is not always 
easy. And yet, there is no other way of maintain 
ing and insuring the integrity of our higher insti- 
tutions of learning.’ 

Enough has been said, we hope, to reveal 
something of the range of this man’s knowl- 
edge and the quality of his will. Here was 
an elemental man—red-blooded, full of the 
zest of life, an athlete in his undergraduate 
days and a lifelong lover of sports, an ardent 
hunter and fisherman. Those who joined 
in these excursions—in Canada for muskies, 
in Texas for tarpons, or in Mexico for 
swordfish—remember his ringing laugh, his 
«<The State University,’’ p. 190. 
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unfailing good humor, his camaraderie and 
his superb sportsmanship. Of intensely 
democratic approach to all sorts of men, he 
liked all sorts of people. Once when he 
arrived at a farm home for a conference 
with farm leaders, he found his host busy 
rounding up a flock of chickens. He joined 
heartily in the chase and then sat down to 
talk business. 

He was a most sympathetic and discrimi- 
nating adviser. There is the story of days 
as school superintendent. <A gifted young 
musician on his staff planned to go to Ger- 
many for advanced study of music. He was 
resolved to equip himself to write a great 
symphony. He sought Coffman for counsel. 
Coffman replied, ‘‘Only a few geniuses can 
hope to win recognition for symphonies. 
There is a field, however, much neglected 
and of great promise—music for children.’’ 
Inspired by that suggestion the young man 
went to Germany and subsequently won na- 
tional reputation in America for children’s 


music. To this man Dr. Coffman is a hero 


to this day. 

His firm and active loyalty to friends, 
young and old, is remembered by a host of 
beneficiaries. 





IN being assigned the opening place on 
this program celebrating the twenty-fifth 
anniversary of the founding of the Associa- 
tion of Urban Universities, there seems im- 
plicit important recognition for one of the 
activities of an urban university which a 
quarter of a century ago found relatively 
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Coffman was fortunate in his wife. And 
he had a remarkable mother, who is stil] 
living at 83, alert of mind, courageous of 
soul. She was an example to her son 
through all the years. In the public fu- 
neral service in Northrop Auditorium, Dr. 
Powell opened his impressive sermon with 
the following telegram from the mother in 
far-off California : 

To those assembled in Northrop Auditorium: 
I am thinking of my dear son, who gave his life 
for this cause of humanity. I pray his ideals will 
be carried on by the students and the one who is 


elected to fill his chair as president of the university. 
His mother, Laura E, Coffman. 


Dr. William Lowe Bryan, president 
emeritus of the Indiana University and 
earlier a teacher of philosophy whom Coff- 
man honored as one of the inspiring influ- 
ences of his career, recently said: ‘‘ Lotus 
Coffman was a product and then a leader in 
the democracy which is not yet dead in 
America. They say over there—the dic- 
tators say—that democracy is dead and 
dying everywhere in the world. It was not 
dead for Lotus Coffman. It met him among 
the cornrows and showed him a path to the 
leadership of free men.’’ 





inaccurate even to say that the phrase adult 
education—much as we may regret it as a 
proper designation—was unknown. For, 
in the records of history we find that educa- 
tion, learning, a natural inquisitiveness 
regarding man, his surroundings, his hopes 
and expectations were dominant in current 


little place in academic circles. It would be «thought and conversation. And as for the 


inaccurate to say that twenty-five years ago 
adult education was unknown. It would be 


1 Presented before the meeting of the Associa- 
tion of Urban Universities at the University of 
Cincinnati, October 24, 1938. 


phrase adult education, we find it in the title 
of a book by J. W. Hudson—‘‘The History 
of Adult Education’’—published as long ago 
as 1851. 

What has happened to adult education 
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in this most recent quarter-century is in 
large degree the same thing that has hap- 
pened in many American institutions, 
namely, this—it has developed an organiza- 
tional structure, together with a technique 
for giving it scientific and psychologic basis 
for growth. With this advance in its forma- 
tive procedures it has won increasing recog- 
nition in the colleges and universities, not 
only as a teaching function to benefit the 
adults of a community for a well-defined 
group of reasons, but also as a field of re- 
search. In it the structure of adult educa- 
tion may be carefully investigated, teachers 
of adults more adequately trained, and the 
results and findings of study be applied for 
the joint benefit of academic institutions 
and the surrounding social unit. In other 
words, adult education to-day is no new 
thing, nor is it an ephemeral whim. 

Something like adult education has long 
been in the life-blood of the human race and 
will doubtlessly continue to be so indefinitely. 

t has already more than once changed the 
emphasis of its current development in 
lyeeum, publie evening school, chautauqua, 
correspondence school, extension division, 
forum, radio, federally supported activities 
and others. Each new addition has meant 
a new birth and a wider, more fully expres- 
Sive program; each new evidence that the 
cultural current in human living was again 
swelling makes the observer aware that the 
best heritages from earlier experience are 
preserved, and that to these, redirection, 
suggested by immediate needs and by 
studied planning, is being periodically 
applied. 

In a sense all this mental ferment has 
been the product of the colleges and univer- 
sities, or of those institutions which have 
been their forerunners and predecessors in 
earlier civilization. But there have been 
times and instances in which the universities 
have repudiated their brain child because 
they have suspected it of being a changeling 
whose brain was either retarded or far too 
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clever for comfortable association. Such 
experiences have, however, been sporadic 
and short-lived. The university has usually 
re-adopted its responsibility for the educa- 
tional welfare of the adult and assumed 
directional leadership in his behalf. To-day 
the impact of adult needs upon the facilities 
of higher education is so strong that some 
are terrified by the responsibility so en- 
gendered because there is here revealed a 
land of great potential educational fertility, 
which has, however, no fences or landmarks. 
Yet, conversely, the university acknowledges 
its leadership for the adult, because of the 
importance of producing citizens enlight- 
ened and responsive to intellectual, cultural 
and esthetic values. Without a program 
which provides alert minds, the future of 
the citizenry is directed toward futility and 
chaos, and the university’s influence reverts 
to what it was in the illiberal ages. 

But concretely and specifically let us note 
a few changes and examine a few new de- 
velopments in the area of adult education. 
We shall return later to a consideration of 
what is to be the future attitude of the 
urban university or of any university in this 
venture of producing a more literate, a bet- 
ter informed and a soberer electorate. 

To begin with, we find that a quarter of a 
century ago there were few or no adult 
educational organizations as such. The two 
current major associations were not yet 
born. The National University Extension 
Association came into being in 1915 and 
the American Association for Adult Educa- 
tion in 1926. Perhaps that condition does 
not call for lamentation or regret. In 1834 
Josiah Holbrooke, father of the lyceum, 
injected the organizational virus by out- 
lining a program which was to be duplicated 
in 3,000 lyceums from New England to 
Detroit, and so brought about a definite 
curtailment of the influence of the lyceum. 
Care, scrupulous care, should always be a 
watchword for those who would reduce 
incommensurable units to a common de- 
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nominator, or apply forced growth to any 
cultural institution. We should not scat- 
ter our energies in creating groups un- 
necessarily, but rather accept Alvin John- 
son’s statement that adult education looks 
toward synthesis, whereas adolescent educa- 
tion looks toward analysis, and apply the 
theory of synthesis to some organizational 
endeavors now under way. Personally I 
see little need for all the separate and iso- 
lated programs of agricultural extension, of 
vocational and industrial training, of re- 
training for adults and of segregation of 
eredit-non-credit or formal-informal courses. 
In such separate alignments there is evident 
more of tradition and of a desire to empha- 
size personal or professional distinctions 
than there is of really educational acumen. 

What shall we next say about the change 
in the numbers of adults availing themselves 
of educational facilities planned in their 
behalf? I have been unable to obtain 
figures which would give us an accurate 
clue to such statistical evaluation for 1914 
or thereabouts. Outside of the public eve- 
ing schools in some cities, the total number 
certainly was small and inconsequential 
except as a leaven in the fraternity of those 
who were already dedicated to intellectual 
ways. It was still the accepted belief of the 
leading psychologist of the day, William 
James, that learning of new material not 
integrally a part of one’s business or pro- 
fession must be accomplished before one is 
twenty-five if it is to be achieved at all. 
Thorndike’s pronouncements (1926) based 
on laboratory tests still lay in the unborn 
future and could not exert the stimulus of 
their encouraging findings. 

But once the influences of world war, 
modern methods of business and manufac- 
ture gave their weight to the economic mo- 
tive in adult education, the numbers grew. 
And so, for more recent years there have 


been various approximations of the num- 


adult education. These 
are approximations, be- 


bers benefiting by 
statistical résumés 
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cause there is still a discrepancy in the 
definitions of what constitutes adult educa- 
tion, especially in certain media, as, for 
example, the radio, and also because such 
media as radio are at a loss to know ac. 
curately the size of their participating audi- 
ences. But Cartwright in his ‘‘Ten Years 
of Adult Education’’ puts the figure for 
1924 as 14,000,000 plus, and for 1934 as 
22,000,000 plus. In his report as director 
of the American Association for Adult Edu- 
cation, published in June, 1938, he puts the 
current figure at somewhat over 27,000,000. 
While I do not always agree in detail with 
the method by which he arrives at his totals, 
I believe the ten-year growth from 14 to 22 
millions, and the succeeding four-year 
growth from 22 to 27 millions, points to the 
rush with which the adult movement is pro- 
ceeding. It also invites, if it does not actu- 
ally compel, the attention of educators who 
must both meet this oncoming tide and give 
its flow such direction that the results will 
benefit education and society alike. True, 
nearly one quarter of these numbers are in 
agricultural extension, but there are suffi- 
cient numbers— and oftentimes these are in 
the most persistent and difficult groups— 
for whom the urban university must pro- 
vide. They are found in workers’ education, 
in the guidance and rehabilitation programs 
for the economically handicapped, in train- 
ing teachers of adults and in others. Suf- 
fice it to say that we shall not lack for num- 
bers so long as the percentage of persons in 
our population over twenty years of age 
continues to increase, and the perplexities 
of living or making a living become more 
complicated at an even greater ratio. 

Do we know who these adults are? Where 
do they come from socially, economically, 
educationally? A moment ago we indicated 
that a quarter of a century ago this busi- 
ness of adult education was largely confined 
to persons already endowed with a convic- 
tion that study and learning added valuable 
assets to one’s success or his enjoyment of 
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life. If one adds the clientele of the public 
evening school and the mechanics institutes 
of those days to this other alert, inquistive 
group—most of whom to-day would have 
bachelor’s degrees of sorts—we would dis- 
cover that the movement was rather def- 
initely middle-class, reaching somewhat to 
the élite by reason of an interest in the 
esthetic and artistic and also to the com- 
moner because of his own and the general 
American conviction that by the high road of 
endeavor, education and enthusiasm any one 
might become president of an important 
economie institution, if not of these United 
States. The physical frontiers in 1914 may 
have been already closed territory, but not 
so the frontiers of success ; there the pioneer- 
ing spirit of old could still exercise its 
functions to the full. 

About 1925 the prevailing picture of the 
average member of an extension class ran 
about like this. As I recall the description, 
it portrayed this person as a female, some- 
where near her thirtieth birthday, usually a 
teacher, most frequently aroused to this new 
educational activity by an inducement of 
promotion or salary increase. I believe that 
the portrayal is in some measure restricted 
to certain areas or possibly certain institu- 
tions, but it is not at all inaccurate in bring- 
ing into relief that picture of resigned fol- 
lowership which has so often characterized 
the adult student in some phases of adult 
education. 

In the past winter in my own studies, 
based upon an examination of many statis- 
tical analyses of adult students with refer- 
ence to their previous education, current 
employment, age, sex and other equally im- 
portant facts, there grew upon me a definite 
conviction that as yet the personnel of adult 
groups is still middle-class, though perhaps 
less completely so than once. Not enough 
has yet been done to discover how compar- 
ably the proportion of any given unit of the 
population is represented in the statistics of 
adult students. But then, very little oppor- 
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tunity has been afforded the harassed educa- 
tor to survey his community for educational 
needs or wants. Nor is that all that remains 
to be done administratively. Techniques 
of presentation are in embryonic condition. 
Facilities and finances are pitifully inade- 
quate and in a state of chaos requiring sev- 
eral major operations if the patient is to 
live. 
who give full time to adult education or who 
have been trained for their jobs are even 
fewer in number than the available jobs 
and those perhaps soon to be created. The 
truth of the matter about who are adult 
students seems to be that the average adult 
activity reaches only an occasional member 
of the higher intellectual groups—and then 
for personal motives or objectives—deals 
mostly with persons who through educa- 
tional experience or for well-defined eco- 


And teachers or even administrators 


nomic reasons are aware of adult educational 
opportunities and their values, and then 
drops with more or less resounding roar 
through that large bulk of the population 
who do most of the nation’s work and live 
in its least habitable areas, to the persons 
who are strictly illiterate and to others who 
wish to become American citizens. Here 
surely is a problem that is urban in its fea- 
tures and challenges the respectful thinking 
of any urban university with a hope for 
future service to its supporting community. 

There are, however, three expressions of 
adult education toward which the newer em- 
phases have shifted in recent years. In part 
these are the result of the federal activities 
brought about by using education as an out- 
let for relief; partly they are to be traced 
from new media; partly they are to be found 
in newer educational thinking. They are 
new techniques, new student body, new 
philosophy. Universities will accept or re- 
ject these rapidly expanding factors in just 
the measure in which each will look upon 
them as valid for education generally or 
appropriate for its own program in partic- 
No university will regard them as 


ular. 
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of equal importance, nor can each accept 
responsibility for developing all the newer 
modes and moods of adult education any 
more than it would embrace all other educa- 
tional and professional branches of learning 
which have longer and more accepted stand- 
ing. Let us review these factors briefly and 
see later what criteria for classification exist 
and are needed. 

First, among the new and revised tech- 
niques we find the radio and the forum. 
In both instances, I believe, many of the pro- 
erams offered are as yet frequently super- 
ficial and trivial—perhaps one should say 
amateurish or non-educational when viewed 
as means toward producing well-defined and 
recognizable results. As for the radio, there 
is grave doubt whether it can become a 
teaching medium, though, as Lyman Bryson 
said in a recent letter, ‘‘We know enough 
now to say that the radio is capable of 
great usefulness in adult education.’’ It is 
estimated that seven million persons are 
listening to such programs as America’s 
Town Hall of the Air, People’s Platform, 
Americans at Work, Dr. Damrosch’s Musie 
Hour, the University of the Air, the broad- 
easts of the United States Office of Educa- 
tion, and countless less well-known, local 
programs marked, rightly or wrongly, as 
educational. Something of a similar situ- 
ation is found in the forum. This is, of 
course, basically a method of adult educa- 
tion and not essentially new. It has, how- 
ever, received renewed emphasis because of 
such activities as the Des Moines Public 
Forums, sponsored for five years by the 
Carnegie Corporation, and the forums of 
the United States Office of Education, which 
have been developed through relief funds. 
It is doubtful whether universities can be 
of help in this type of project beyond train- 
ing persons as discussion leaders and pro- 
viding persons who have authoritative mate- 
rial to present publicly and who can do it 
popularly without sacrificing accuracy. 
Second, in the expansion of the groups 
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reached, there are several developments— 
though it must be recognized that the effect 
of what is being done by radio and forum 
also widens the base upon which adult educa- 
tion rests. More specifically, however, one 
recognizes a growth in influence in such 
activities as workers’ education and parent 
education. It is to be regretted that work- 
ers’ education—not at all paralleling the 
procedures of its British forebears—has two 
philosophies within its ranks and that one 
of these quite obviously is stratifying edu- 
cation and removing from it the funda- 
mental democratic values usually expected. 
One may be justified in presenting subject- 
matter for a variety of intellectual levels, 
and to make such learning opportunities 
available in numerous parts of a community, 
but one can not be right in maintaining— 
at least not in a democracy—that there is 
one kind of history or literature or eco- 
nomies for employer, and another for em- 
ployee. Here educative procedures are 
often supplanted by social interests at the 
doubtful gain of greater numbers. 
Somewhat differently, parent education 
is translating given portions of knowledge 
and speculation into useful forms for family 
living and adjustment. There is a move- 
ment to create an organization of those in- 
terested in a wide variety of these problems 
of the family as one of the four major areas 
of human functioning. Neither cooking 
nor home economies nor even child psychol- 
ogy is now conceived of as comprehending 
all that parents need to know. There is 
even some breaking away from the earlier 
implications that only mothers are parents. 
Just what parent education is has, of course, 
as yet many contending definers, including 
the skeptical ones who deny it all individual 
virtues and say either that parents are born 
and not made, or else that alert common 
sense can answer all the important prob- 
lems outside of the realm of the acknowl- 
edged professional personnel already being 
provided. But this latter view is losing 
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caste and there is constantly increasing the 
study of the importance and effect of the 
emotions in education, in family adjust- 
ments and in individual and social behavior 
generally. 

Thirdly, this philosophy of education ex- 
emplified in parent education is finding for 
itself further avenues of advance and is 
thereby enhancing the significance of adult 
education by the theories of vocational gui- 
dance. No longer is the usefulness of 
euidance in doubt. It is not even now con- 
fined to children and adolescents nor to such 
forms of gainful employment as were once 
concerned in the narrow definition of voca- 
tion. At least since the publication of the 
work of the Employment Stabilization Re- 
search Institute in Minnesota and the Ad- 
justment Service in New York, there is little 
remaining doubt about the need for more 
careful selection of the employed personnel, 
for continued training, for probable retrain- 


ing. Misfits, inadequately prepared per- 
sons, individuals who for reasons outside of 
their own control must begin over again 
amid advaneing years—these are adults who 
can not always best help themselves, but 
who need expert advice and guidance 
through competent advisers and counselors. 
Training such counselors, developing their 
tools and establishing the locale where the 
results of such work may find practical ap- 
plication in meeting with the harassed and 
distraught citizens—these are tasks in adult 
education belonging in large part to the 
urban university. 

In all such work adult educators are 
preaching the doctrine of broad and 
thorough and continuous preparation for 
job, for community living and for personal 
fulfilment. That many elements in the 
population are increasingly cognizant of 
these facts can be readily seen. Sixteen 
years ago in St. Louis, employers whom we 
visited on behalf of education in its relation 
to business and industry were polite, mildly 
impressed, but obviously in doubt. To-day 
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it is with difficulty that we anticipate the 
employer in making the visit to us. He is, 
more or less literally, on our doorstep before 
we reach our office. This is a monumental 
change in attitude which challenges the 
urban university and causes it to strain its 
every resource in meeting the educational 
responsibilities brought from without. 

If so far I have given a picture of the 
change from 1914 to the present moment as 
one in which there are marked differences 
in numbers, clientele, technique and phi- 
losophy, it is well. If, however, it also ap- 
pears to any that because of these factors of 
change, the present condition is tending to 
make our institutions top-heavy with adult 
requirements, that is well, too. For such 
is in a sense the true state of affairs. I be- 
lieve this is true for at least two reasons. 
First of all, because the social upheavals 
and transitions in which we live are making 
it necessary for more people to revamp their 
ways and modes of living. They are seek- 
ing from educators a new program. It is 
no longer enough to finish the established 
schools. It is not always possible to attend 
them, and even when attended, these can 
not equip their students for all vicissitudes 
and emergencies. 
munity were striving to devise a guide book, 
a Baedeker for living, and that in this vol- 
ume should be found statements concerning 
proper allocation of self to the existing 
agencies which may help one in the profes- 
sion of living. It is as though this new 
volume should designate all the points of 
significance, danger or interest on a road 
which, according to some one, would lead 
from ‘‘the pre-natal to the post-senile.’’ 

This surge toward the schools explains 
one aspect of the confusions confronting the 
universities. The other is the absence of 
any sound financial plan for accomplishing 
any considerable part of what seems asked 
for. Adult education has, as Alvin John- 
son says, lived on borrowed eapital. It has 
striven to do business on a shoestring. It 


It is as though the com- 
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has even attempted to ‘‘make money’’ for 
its patron institutions. It is often in ill- 
repute or at least in questionable standing 
among its colleagues in education. There 
are many current efforts in which attempts 
are being made to amputate the giant or to 
prescribe for him some toxin against his 
attack of elephantitis. How are you going 
to limit your enrolment when you have 
reached capacity of staff and space is a ques- 
tion which is supplanting efforts to expand 
the work. Shall the university resign its 
responsibility for the adults and hand them 
over to the publie schools? Is it a race 
between these two educational hierarchies, 
though for one of them a race in which the 
These ques- 
Nor can 


loser is acclaimed the winner? 
tions are not fanciful imaginings. 


one forego altogether the conviction that 
some of the restraints planned by universi- 
ties for adult education are rational and are 
dictated by considerations of economy. A 
division of effort, though, with a correlated 
program between university and school, is 


something to think about and to act upon. 
But unless at least these two agencies under- 
take to carry forward the adult programs, 
they will partially at least fall into the hands 
of less scrupulous men whose merits as edu- 
eators are found only in the old saw, ‘‘to 
make the worse appear the better reason.”’ 

Whatever exactly were the happy pur- 
poses of those who a quarter of a century 
ago began to give adult education its organ- 
izational garments, or however these per- 
sons envisioned the future, they have as- 
sisted in the evolution of a social foree which 
may, but need not, play the role of a Frank- 
enstein, but which does have in its compass 
elements that call for study, regulation and 
proper channeling. A university in an 
urban area must find for itself in the hand- 
ling of adult education a proper path for 
maintaining high excellence in the quality 
of all its educational products and for meet- 
ing its obligations to and its challenges from 
the student body its various ministrations 
are geared to serve. 
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Is it possible to find criteria by which we 
shall be able to guarantee such sound edu- 
cational standards, and also provide the 
informative materials which all of us as 
humans need in some phase of our daily 
contacts? Perhaps they might be these: 

(1) A eareful survey of each of the fields 
of adult education, with or without their 
evaluation. The American Association for 
Adult Education is doing this sort of thing 
now. 

(2) Consideration by professional organ- 
izations dealing with education, so that 
through their committees they may deter- 
mine the areas in which their members 
would best function. The Association of 
Urban Universities could, for example, de- 
cide upon features of adult education most 
applicable for its constituency, and direct 
its activities and research accordingly. 
This would be to recognize functional 
differentiation. 

(3) Support and development of the 
purposes of adult councils, as well as local 
and regional meetings, with the definite 
intent to give to these occasions greater 
significance and programs of valid study 
and investigation. Thus, regional and geo- 
graphie units will have common meeting 
grounds. 

(4) The building of a set of principles 
by which the increasing opportunities and 
responsibilities in adult education may re- 
ceive appropriate leadership, and in which 
economic considerations, educational stand- 
ards and the social and civic relationships 
of various institutions will be carefully 
understood and promoted. 

(5) To formulate an intelligible guide 
for the layman so that he in turn may more 
effectively understand his own relation to 
programs of adult education and use the 
chances afforded him to become a better 
satisfied and more useful person. This 
would free him from hesitations, from false 
moves and from at least some of the deadly 
dull monotonies of casual existence. 

Doubtlessly, there are other criteria 
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needed, or the rewording of these men- 
tioned. But, it need be recognized that the 
outstanding factors in adult education now 
are its imminence and pervasiveness, which 
call everywhere for intelligent direction. 
This same direction must allow for flexibil- 
ity of purpose and for growth of the indi- 
vidual, but it must also protect existing 
institutions from financial bankruptcy or 


THE SCOTTISH COUNCIL FOR EDU- 
CATIONAL RESEARCH 


THE Scottish Council for Educational Re- 
search was established in June, 1928. The tenth 
annual report reviews the work done during this 
period and gives details of inquiries at present 
being conducted. According to the Information 
Service of the International Bureau of Educa- 
tion, the council has a fine record of achieve- 
ment, especially when it is realized that its an- 
nual income is only about £1,500 a year and 
that much of its work is carried out by com- 
mittees and investigators working in a volun- 
tary capacity. The two major sources of in- 
come are a grant of £750 a year from the Edu- 
cational Institute of Seotland and subscriptions 
from loeal education authorities which reach 
about the same amount. 

The most important piece of work conducted 
by the Seottish Council so far has been the ap- 
plication of intelligence tests in 1932 to all 
Seottish school children who were born in 1921. 
The results were published in “The Intelligence 
of Seottish Children,” 1933 and reprinted 1936. 
This involved the application of group tests to 
87,500 children. In addition 1,000 children were 
examined by the Binet Seale. The records and 
after-eareers of these 1,000 children are being 
earetully followed and results of much signifi- 
cance are being obtained. Special attention is 
being given to a group of pupils with high 
I.Q.’s.. The report states that, “The general 
conclusion from the whole investigation is that 
there are a considerable number of children of 
superior intelligence in Scotland who cease to 
profit by the educational system after they are 
fourteen, and, moreover, enter occupations 
where their superior ability can not be utilized.” 
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educational shipwreck. It must not rely 
upon mere organizational tactics—indeed, 
it may not take refuge in them. It must be 
the cooperative undertaking of a variety of 
well-informed laymen and educators whose 
serious business it would be to survey the 
unmapped lands of adult education, to plot 
their contours and to search out their fer- 
tility, as well as reduce their marginal lands. 


A further attempt to get a completely repre- 
sentative sample of the intelligence of Scottish 
children was completed last year with the ex- 
amination, by Binet and performance tests, of 
all school pupils born on the first of February, 
May, August and November, 1926. There were 
873 children in these groups. The results are 
expected to throw light on the incidence of men- 
tal deficiency, sex differences, relation of month 
of birth to intelligence level, rural as compared 
with urban intelligence, and the relationship 
between intelligence and school progress. 

Other inquiries by the Scottish Council re- 
late to arithmetie in Scottish schools; the eon- 
struction of tests of composition, comprehen- 
sion, punctuation and spelling; tests of ability 
for secondary school courses; the curriculum for 
pupils of 12 to 15 years; comparison of attain- 
ments of American and Scottish pupils and a 
group test for color blindness. 

The report calls attention to the faet that En- 
gland has not yet succeeded in establishing a 
council for educational research, though some 
attempts in this direction have been made. It 
is stated that the attempt has been abandoned 
because of the failure to secure adequate finan- 
cial support. 

BRITISH CONFERENCE ON RELIGION 
IN THE SCHOOLS 

A REPORT of joint conferences of Anglicans 
and Free Churehmen on religion in the schools 
of Great Britain which were held during 1937 
and 1938 was issued on December 7. Dr. J. 
Seott Lidgett presided. 
conference included eight Anglicans and six Free 


Other members of the 


Churehmen. 
The recommendations made by the conference 


follow: 
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Instruction in the Faith 


(1) That, in addition to the practice of corporate 
worship, instruction in the Christian Faith should 
have its due place among the subjects that are 
recognized by the community and by all education 
authorities as demanding reverent and intellectual 
study in the colleges and schools. 

(2) That teachers in all types of schools should be 
adequately equipped to give to religious instruction 
this place both in the work of the school and in the 
minds of the scholars. 

(3) That scholars should be carefully taught in 
graded courses. 

To implement these proposals the conference 
makes the following recommendations: 

Universities 

(i) That in all the universities a degree course 
in divinity should be available and also that, 
wherever practicable, divinity should be an optional 
subject in examinations qualifying for a general 
honors or an ordinary degree. 

(ii) That in all cases suitable provision should 
be made for members of the universities who de- 
sire it to receive instruction in theology and biblical 
knowledge, for which a diploma or certificate should 
be available. 

Training Colleges 

(i) Due place should be found on the time-table 
in order to allow adequate time for the religious 
instruction of all students who desire to take ad- 
vantage of the courses provided. 

(ii) That for such teaching adequate arrange- 
ments should be made. 

(iii) That practical help should be given to stu- 
dents concerning the methods of giving religious 
instruction. 

(iv) That there should be more general provision 
for teachers to continue their biblical and other 
religious studies after they have left college. Also 
that suitable libraries should be provided and kept 
up to date by all local authorities for the use of 
teachers. 

Secondary Schools 

(i) That the attention of the responsible bodies 
be called to the conditions of religious teaching in 
preparatory, public and secondary schools, and that 
they be urged to use every possible means of en- 
couraging head masters and head mistresses to pro- 
mote the teaching of religious subjects in their 
schools. 

(ii) That, while fully aware of the enormous and 
steadily increasing pressure of examination sub- 
jects, the conference is convinced that the true wel- 
fare of boys and girls can not be secured without 
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continuity of religious education to the close of 
their school life. 

(iii) That with this object it is desirable that an 
ordered scheme of instruction should be available 
for guidance in coordinating the teaching given in 
preparatory, public and secondary schools in order 
to secure a steady development in the knowledge of 
Scripture throughout the school life. 

(iv) That in order to bring the subject up to the 
level of the other subjects, and not as a substitute 
for religious exercises, it is important that in 
all schools there should be teachers willing and 
equipped to give religious instruction. 


Elementary Schools 


(i) The conference emphasizes the importance 
of the use in all provided schools, and for general 
religious instruction in non-provided schools, of 
agreed syllabuses—agreed in the sense that the 
bodies concerned with the preparation and selection 
of them should include representatives of teachers 
as well as of the churches. 

(ii) The conference trusts that those local edu- 
cation authorities that have not yet introduced 
agreed syllabuses will, without further delay, adopt 
those of approved educational excellence. 

(iii) That in order to secure continuity of dis- 
tinetive religious instruction for children of parents 
who desire it suitable arrangements may be made 
where practicable under the provision of section 13 
of the Education Act, 1936, and the Anson By-Law. 

(iv) The value of securing a greater elasticity 
of the time-table for the giving of religious instruc- 
tion is urged. 

(v) The conference is impressed with the desira- 
bility of the avoidance of any kind of pressure 
upon the teacher to give religious instruction if he 
has any hesitation in his own mind about it. (This 
is to be without prejudice to the teacher concerned.) 

(vi) It is desirable that all teachers who give 
religious instruction should be qualified by atten- 
dance at such courses as have been outlined above. 


AUDIO-VISUAL AIDS IN ENGLISH 


A coMMITTEE of Newark English teachers, 
under the chairmanship of William Lewin, has 
prepared the following six-point plan for the 
development of audio-visual aids in connection 
with a revision of the Newark course of study 
in English: 


That there be a permanent advisory committee 
on the evaluation of new audio-visual materials 
to be used in the teaching of English. 

That audio-visual materials be segregated and 
classified in relation to subject-matter areas, so that 
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teachers may know exactly what aids are available 
in each of the units of instruction. 

That the field be defined to include photoplays, 
stage plays, radio programs, lantern slides, maps 
(including literary maps, outline maps, etc.), wall 
pictures, charts, models, film strips (picturols film 
slides and still films), phonograph records and 
phonographs, speakophones, natural objects to illus- 
trate references in literature, field trips, miniature 
pictures for note books, vocal solos and instru- 
mental aids needed to correlate music and poetry, 
period costumes, period objects, photographs, pic- 
torial magazines, rotogravure sections, bulletin 
boards and blackboards. 

That emphasis be placed on pupil activity—pupils 
to operate motion-picture projectors, stereopticons, 
phonographs, ete.; pupils to develop the use of 
bulletin boards, to make their own lantern slides, 
charts, posters, etc. 

That a permanent, but ever-changing, exhibit of 
new and standard audio-visual materials and de- 
vices be maintained in the department of visual 
instructions and that a traveling exhibit of such 
materials be routed through the schools. 

That a frontier group within the committee be 
assigned to investigate new sources of materials, 
new methodologies and new techniques in this field, 
with a view to keeping teachers informed of the 
rapid development of new aids and of places where 
good work in this field may be seen. 


THE MOTION PICTURE DIVISION OF 
THE NEW YORK STATE EDUCA- 
TION DEPARTMENT 
THE Motion Picture Division of the State 
Edueation Department reviewed 1,955 motion 
picture films during the year ending June 30, 
according to the annual report submitted by 
Irwin Esmond, director of the division, to the 
Commissioner of Edueation, Dr. Frank P. 
Graves. Of these 1,955 films, 23 were rejected 
in their entirety. Eliminations of 772 scenes, 
subtitles or dialogue were made in 110 films upon 

statutory grounds. 

The receipts of the division during the past 
fiseal year amounted to $304,073, as compared 
with $292,435 for the preeeding year, an in- 
crease of $11,638. Expenditures amounted to 
$64,648, as compared with $64,921 for the pre- 
ceding year. The net revenue to the state, after 
deducting the cost of operation, was $239,425, 
as compared with $227,514 for the previous 
year. Since the organization of the Motion Pic- 
ture Commission in 1921 the total net revenne 
to the state has been $2,537,322. 
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The division is charged with the duty of re- 
viewing and licensing of motion pictures, ex- 
cept news releases, previous to exhibition in 
New York State. It is also charged with the 
duty of inspecting theaters or any place where 
motion picture films are exhibited, stored, kept 
or used, for the purpose of ascertaining whether 
such films have been licensed, the license leader 
is displayed on the sereen in accordance with 
the statute and the eliminations have been made 
pursuant to directions of the division. 

The report calls attention to the steadily in- 
creasing number of foreign films submitted for 
review and licensing. More than 450 such for- 
eign-made films were reviewed by the division 
during the past year, coming from many coun- 
tries and provinces, including Great Britain and 
its possessions, France, 
China, Poland, Mexico, Hungary, Italy, Russia, 
Czechoslovakia, Argentina, Spain, Egypt, Ara- 
bia, Denmark, Greece, Borneo and Java. 

One thousand and forty-two reels were re- 


Sweden, Germany, 


viewed by the division during the year, or more 
than 1,700 miles of film. 
review work, the dialogue is read, consultations 


In connection with the 


are held and decisions are made. 

The report points out that in addition to the 
23 films which were rejected, 772 eliminations 
of scenes, subtitles or dialogues were made in 
the pictures reviewed. The statutory reasons 
for the eliminations ordered are classified as fol- 
lows: indecent, 364; inhuman, 28; tending to 
incite to crime, 60; immoral or tending to cor- 
rupt morals, 265; sacrilegious, 55. Conferences 
are held by the division with applicants for 
licensing, and constructive suggestions are made 
for the revision of pictures to relieve them of 
objections. During the year twelve appeals 
were taken to the Commissioner of Edueation 
and the Board of Regents from decisions of the 
director. In each ease the action of the director 
was sustained. Litigations in the courts re- 
specting two pictures were concluded during the 
year, in each case the higher courts confirming 


the aetion of the Commissioner of Edueation. 


THE INCREASED USE OF LIBRARIES 


IN 1938 
AccorDING to a report by Carl H. Milam, 
secretary of the American Library Association, 
apparently increased 


reading during 1938 


The statement is based 


throughout the country. 
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on information received from thirty-five cities 
of more than 100,000 population, in the United 
States and Canada, all of which reported greater 
library use in 1938 than in 1937. 

Factors making for the increase were said to 
be chiefly less employment in many cities and 
more books where library budgets had been 
raised. Denver reported that a trailer taking 
books to the suburbs, a newly installed hospital 
service and messenger service to homes accounted 
for much of its increase. 

Minneapolis attributed a gain of 450,000 
books borrowed for home use during the first 
eleven months of the year, partly to an exten- 
sive series of lectures, forums and club meet- 
ings, which brought 30,000 people to the library. 
A marriage clinic for single women, musi¢ ap- 
preciation hours, a “parade of the nations” pro- 
gram featuring many racial groups in the Twin 
Cities (Minneapolis and St. Paul), creative 
writing classes and a series of talks on “Every- 
man’s Law” were among the attractions of the 
program. 

St. Louis was one of several cities reporting 
that adult education classes sponsored by the 


government or by civie groups were responsible 


for greater use of the library. Seattle men- 
tioned public forums as a contributing factor 
in that eity. Pittsburgh recorded not only 335,- 
000 more books borrowed for home use, but a 
new high in the number of questions asked li- 
brary attendants, either in the library or by 
telephone. 

The European situation, reported by Chicago 
to have had a “very decided effect” on reading 
done, has had a similar effect almost everywhere. 
Books about the Jews and their history, about 
Czechoslovakia and about conditions leading up 
to the present situation, seem to be in as much 
demand on the Pacifie as on the Atlantic coast. 
Greater use of technical and scientific books was 
also widely reported. Except in one or two 
cities, readers were making greater use of non- 
fiction collections of almost all kinds in 1938. 

Favorite non-fiction titles included “The Im- 
portanee of Living,” by Lin Yu-t’ang; “The 
Horse and Buggy Doctor,” by Hertzler; “With 
Malice Toward Some,” by Halsey; “Listen! The 
Wind,” by Anne Lindbergh; “Madame Curie,” 
by her daughter; “How to Win Friends and In- 
fluence People,” by Dale Carnegie; “My Battle,” 
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by Hitler; “My America,” by Adamic; “Amer- 
ica’s Sixty Families,” by Lundberg, and “Alone,” 
by Byrd. “The Citadel,” “The Yearling” and 
“My Son, My Son,” were most popular among 
the novels. Other novels in great demand jn- 
cluded “Rebecca,” “Northwest Passage,” “Al] 
This and Heaven Too,” “The Mortal Storm,” 
“The Rains Came,” “Gone with the Wind,” 
“And Tell of Time.” 

Children’s reading showed a gain in every 
city except one, partly because progressive meth- 
ods in the school depend upon wide reading. In 
Evanston, Ill., grade school children read an 
average of forty-five books per child. Voca- 
tional stories, books about animals, especially 
horses and dogs, books on how-to-do things, and 
old-fashioned fairy tales were in greatest de- 
mand. Modern fairy tales and fantasies are 
not popular. 


THE TEACHERS COLLEGE AT THE 
UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA 
AT LOS ANGELES 

THE Board of Regents of the University of 
California voted on December 16 to abandon the 
Teachers College at the University of California 
at Los Angeles. 

The resolution stated that “the Teachers Col- 
lege on the southern campus as at present con- 
stituted is a development of the previously ex- 
isting normal school. It can not be brought into 
harmony with the educational activities of the 
university.” 

Dr. Robert Gordon Sproul, president of the 
University of California, announced that the 
college will be replaced by a new School of 
Education and a College of Applied Arts. He 
added that the existing Teachers College will 
close on June 30, and that after that date the 
old degree of bachelor of education will no 
longer be granted, except to students who al- 
ready have begun preparation for that degree, 
and then only by special permission. Dr. Sproul 
indicated that the new School of Education will 
be modeled closely after the one now in opera- 
tion at Berkeley. Both it and the new College 
of Applied Arts will open on July 1. 

The new college will offer certain courses not 
offered by the College of Letters and Science 
necessary in the training of teachers. Studies 
in mechanical arts, physical education, home 
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economies and similar studies will be included 
in the curriculum. 


THE STUDENT UNION BUILDING OF 
THE UNIVERSITY OF PENN- 
SYLVANIA 

BRIEF exercises were held on December 12 to 
mark the laying of the corner-stone for the new 
additions to Houston Hall, the student union 
building at the University of Pennsylvania. 
Construction of the two new wings, which will 
nearly double the present capacity of the hall, 
was begun early in October and is expected to 
be completed before the opening of the academic 
year of 1939-40. 

The additions will cost $350,000 and are made 
possible by a gift for that amount contributed 
to the bicentennial fund by Samuel F. Houston, 
a trustee, and his sisters, Mrs. George Woodward 
and the late Mrs. Charles W. Henry. The gift 
was made in memory of their father, the late 
Henry Howard Houston, through whose gener- 
osity Houston Hall was erected more than forty 
years ago as a memorial to Mr. Houston’s son, 
Henry Howard Houston, Jr. The latter died 
shortly after his graduation from the university. 

The two new wings, one of which will adjoin 
the present Houston Hall building on the east 
and the other on the west, have been designed by 
Robert R. MeGoodwin, and are being built by the 
Turner Construction Company. They will be of 
North Conshohocken granite and Indiana lime- 
stone and will eonform with the architecture of 
the central building. Each of the new wings 
will consist of two stories and a basement, and 
combined they will have approximately 38,000 
square feet of floor space, as compared with 
46,500 square feet in the original building. 
Each will have a maximum depth of 112 feet and 
Thus, the enlarged 
building will have a frontage of nearly 275 feet 
on Spruce Street. 

When Houston Hall was opened in 1896 as the 
first student union at an American university, it 


will be sixty-two feet wide. 


was called upon to serve less than 2,500 students. 
Now, with the increased enrolment, more than 
6,500 students use the building daily and more 
than 1,600 lectures, concerts, dances, club meet- 
ings and luncheons are held there during the 
academic year. 

The corner-stone was laid by Samuel Houston 
Brown, of Chesinut Hill, who is a member of 
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Arts and 


He belongs to the sixth generation of 


the senior class in the College of 
Science. 
the Houston family to have been connected with 
The ceremonies also at- 


the university. were 


tended by other members of the Houston family. 
JOINT COMMITTEE ON AMERICAN 
FOLK ARTS 


ForMATION of a Folk 
Arts “to explore the folkways of America” by 


Joint Committee on 


coordinating projects already underway, has 
been announced by Ellen S. Woodward, assis- 
tant administrator of the Works Progress Ad- 
ministration at Washington, D. C. The purpose 
of the committee will be to bring together for 
use all the oral, popular and traditional materi- 
als that express ways of living in America. Dr. 
B. A. Botkin, director of the folklore studies of 
the Federal Writers’ Project of the WPA, is 
committee chairman. 

The committee is composed of experts em- 
ployed on the Arts Projects of the WPA, and 
its principal work will be to coordinate and 
develop the folklore studies of the Federal Writ- 
ers’ Project, the Federal Theater Project, the 
Federal Musie Project, the Federal Art Project, 
the Historical Records Survey and the Recrea- 
tion and Edueation Divisions of the WPA. Be- 
sides Dr. Botkin, the members of the committee 
are: Charles Seeger, Federal musie project and 
vice-chairman; S. B. Child, Historical Reeords 
Survey; Ernestine L. Friedman, Edueation Di- 
vision of the WPA; C. Adolph Glassgold, Fed- 
eral Art Project; Herbert Halpert, Federal 
Theater Project, and Nicholas Ray, of the 
Recreation Division of WPA. 

Plans for the work include the use of record- 
ing apparatus by the Federal Theater Project 
to record folk songs, folk tales and conversa- 
tions. These will be used in plays and broad- 
easts. The materials already collected include 
legends and folk tales, folk music, games, dances, 
rituals and folk art. The Archive of American 
Folksong, in the musie division of the Library 
of Congress, has placed its facilities at the dis- 
posal of the committee so that the materials can 
be classified and indexed and preserved. 

Columbia University, the University of Pitts- 
burgh, Chicago Art Institute and other organi- 
zations have offered to act as depositories for 
all or part of the original drawings and _ photo- 
graphs made by the Federal Art Project. Plans 
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also include publication. The Writers’ Project 


expects to issue several folklore volumes in the 


early spring. 

Coordination of the folklore studies was first 
suggested by Donald Daugherty, of the execu- 
tive offices of the American Council of Learned 
Societies, and he is now a consultant of the com- 


mittee. Among the other consultants are: Dr. 
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Harold Spivacke, chief of the Music Division, 
Library of Congress; Alan Lomax, assistant in 
charge of the Archive of American Folk Song; 
Dr. George Herzog, department of anthropol- 
ogy, Columbia University; Dr. Ralph 8. Boggs, 
Folklore Council, University of North Carolina, 
and Dr. Reed Smith, president, Southeastern 
Folklore Society. 


EDUCATIONAL NOTES AND NEWS 


Tue Rev. JoHn A. ELBERT was installed as 
president of the University of Dayton, Ohio, on 
December 3. 


JoHN L. PLYLErR, judge of the County Court, 
has been elected president of Furman University 
at Greenville, S. C., of which he is an alumnus. 
He succeeds Dr. B. E. Geer, who retired last 
September. 

Dr. Ernest EK. Tyzzer, George Fabyan pro- 
fessor of comparative pathology at Harvard 
Medical School, who succeeded Dr. Richard P. 
Strong when he retired last autumn as professor 
of tropical medicine, has been appointed head of 
the combined departments of tropical medicine 


and comparative pathology. 


Dr. Jonn A. Fairuir, editor of the American 
Political Science Review, has been appointed 
head of the department of political science at 
the University of Illinois. He will succeed the 
late Dr. James Wilford Garner. 

Dr. H. M. Cassipy, director of social welfare 
for the Province of British Columbia, has been 
appointed professor of social economies of the 
University of California at Los Angeles. He 
will direct the curriculum in social service. 

Dr. K. W. Merssner, formerly professor of 
physies in the University of Frankfurt-am-Main, 
has joined the staff of the department of physics 
of the Worcester Polytechnic Institute. 


Dr. JoHN Livincston Lowes, Francis Lee 
Higginson professor of English literature at 
Harvard University, who is now seventy-one 
years old, will retire at the close of the present 
academie year and will become professor emer- 
itus in September. He has been a member of 
the department of English since 1918. Previ- 
ously he had been professor of English at 


Swarthmore College and at Washington Univer- 


sity, St. Louis. In 1930 he was the first George 
Eastman visiting professor at the University of 
Oxford. 


LAURANCE P. Roserts, acting director of the 
Brooklyn Museum since April, has been ap- 
pointed director. Previously he had been for 
four years curator of oriental art at the museum. 


Dr. Frep J. Key, chief of the division of 
higher education of the U. S. Office of Educa- 
tion, has become a member of the Board of 
Trustees of the American University, Washing- 
ton, D. C. 


CHARLES M. B. CapwALaDER, president of the 
Academy of Natural Sciences of Philadelphia, 
has been elected a member of the board of man- 
agers of the Wagner Free Institute of Science. 


Louis B. Travers, for the last five years as- 
sistant superintendent and personnel director 
in the office of the Board of Edueation, has been 
appointed substitute manager for the Los An- 
geles, Calif., Civil Service Department for the 
purpose of reorganizing the merit department 
of the city. He has been given leave of absence 
for two thirds of his time by the Board of Edu- 
cation until a permanent general manager is 
selected. 

Mrs. Hortense M. Opium, president of the 
department store of Bonwit Teller, New York 
City, has been chosen as general chairman of 
the fiftieth anniversary campaign of the Child 
Study Association of America. The association 
seeks to collect the sum of $200,000 to provide 
for the maintenance and extension of its work 
for a three-year period. 


Dr. Curtis H. PaGs, since 1911 professor of 
English language and literature at Dartmoutl 
College, has been elected a member of the New 
Hampshire State Senate. Before going to 
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Dartmouth he taught successively at Western 
Reserve, Harvard, Columbia and Northwestern 
Universities. In 1933-34 he served in the lower 
branch of the New Hampshire Legislature. 


AccorDING to an Associated Press dispatch, 
Pope Pius XI on November 23 appointed Mgr. 
William Godfrey, who is rector of the English 
College at Rome, apostolic delegate to London. 
It is said that this is the first time since the six- 
teenth eentury Reformation that such an ap- 
pointment has been made. Great Britain, al- 
though maintaining a legation to the Vatican, 
is understood to have refused to have a Papal 
Nunecio in London. 


Epwin B. Stevens, professor of education at 
the University of Washington, has been ap- 
pointed director of the Summer Conference on 
Higher Edueation, which will be held in Seattle, 
Wash., from June 25 to 28. It will be the fifth 
annual conference under the auspices of the Uni- 
versity of Washington. 


Dr. Monroe E. Devutscn, vice-president of 
the University of California, has been elected 
president of the Northern California Branch of 
the League of Nations Association. Chester H. 
Rowell, a regent of the university, has been 
asked to serve as honorary president. 


Dr. JoHN F, CUNNINGHAM, dean of the Col- 
lege of Agriculture of the Ohio State University, 
has been named chairman of the resident teach- 
ing section of the Association of Land Grant 
Colleges and Universities. 


Dr. CLARENCE Appison Dykstra, president 
of the University of Wisconsin, was reelected 
president at a recent meeting of the National 
Municipal League. Henry L. Shattuck, Boston, 
and Miss Marguerite M. Wells, president of the 
National League of Women Voters, were named 
vice-presidents. 

Museum News reports that the Inter-Museum 
Council of New York City, at a meeting of rep- 
resentatives of about thirty institutions held on 
December 4, elected Dr. Clark Wissler, of the 
American Museum of Natural History, chair- 
man; Hardinge Scholle, of the Museum of the 
City of New York, vice-chairman, and Robert 
P. Shaw, of the New York Museum of Science 
and Industry, secretary-treasurer. 


Dr. CHARLES W. GERSTENBERG, chairman of 
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the board of Prentice-Hall, Ine., was elected at 
the recent annual meeting in New York City 
president of the Society for the Libraries of 
New York University. 
ceeds Cass Canfield, president of Harper and 
Brothers. Professor Karl J. Holzknecht was 
elected secretary, and Dr. LeRoy E. Kimball, 
comptroller of the 
treasurer. 
“foster interest in the libraries of New York 
University and to augment the usefulness and 


Dr. Gerstenberg sue- 


university, was reelected 


The society was organized in 1934 to 


scope of the institution’s facilities.” 


THE twenty-fifth anniversary of Dr. Leslie 
Pinckney Hill as president of Cheyney, Pa., 
State Teachers College was observed on Decem- 
ber 17, when a reception in his honor was given 
in Pennsylvania Hall at the college. 


AT the hundred and ninety-fourth convoeation 
of the University of Chicago the honorary doe- 
torate of science was conferred on Dr. James 
B. Herrick, who retired in 1926 as emeritus pro- 
fessor of medicine of the Rush Medical College. 
Dr. Emmet B. Bay, dean of the college, a former 
student and associate, presented Dr. Herrick 
for the degree. The citation read: “Scholarly 
teacher and devoted physician whose character 
and attainments have adorned this university 
and whose contributions to knowledge have en- 
riched the annals of medical science.” 


Dr. Pau EmiLte Dumont, professor of San- 
skrit and Indology at the Johns Hopkins Uni- 
versity, has been elected an honorary member 
of the International Institute of Indian Culture 
of Lahore, India. 

THoMAS MANN, the novelist, now exiled from 
Germany, has been elected a corresponding mem- 
of the Arts 
Letters. 


ber American Academy of and 


Trinity COLLEGE, Dublin, has conferred the 
honorary degree of doctor of science on Dr. R. 
Lloyd Preger, formerly librarian of the National 
Library of Ireland. 


THE gold medal and check for $100, awarded 
ach year by the Parents Magazine to the young 
man or woman who has “rendered the greatest 
service to the cause of American youth,” will be 
presented to Joseph Cadden, executive secretary 
of the American Youth Congress and chairman 
of the committee on arrangements of the World 
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Youth Congress, held at Vassar College last sum- 
mer. Presentation of the medal will take place 
at a youth program of America’s Town Meeting 
of the Air, which will be broadcast from Town 
Hall. 

Pore Pius XI, during the recent visit to 
Rome of Cardinal Mundelein of Chicago, con- 
ferred the honor of papal chamberlain with the 
title of very reverend monsignor on the Rev. 
Daniel F. Cunningham, superintendent of the 
parochial school system of the archdiocese of 
Chicago. 

Dr. FraAnK H. Vi1zeETELLY, lexicographer, died 
on December 20 at the age of seventy-four years. 
Dr. Vizetelly had been associated with Funk and 
Wagnalls for forty-six years as editor of the 
reference department, which at the time he 
joined the firm was compiling the “Standard 
Dictionary.” In 1913, Dr. Vizetelly was named 
managing editor of the unabridged dictionary, 
succeeding the late Dr. Isaae K. Funk. 


DeForest STULL, associate in geography at 
Teachers College, Columbia University, died on 
December 10 at the age of fifty-three years. 


DANIEL P, SWEENEY, assistant superintendent 
of the Bayonne, N. J., schools and principal of 
the Senior High School, died suddenly on De- 
cember 13. He was fifty-six years old. 

JouHN Houiey CuarK, who was principal of 
the Flushing, N. Y., High School from 1897 
until his retirement in 1920, died on December 
12 at the age of eighty-eight years. 


AppLETON A. MASON, instructor in physical 
education at Columbia University and at the 
Stuyvesant High School of New York, has died 
at the age of fifty-eight years. 

THE National Federation of Honor Societies 
in Negro Colleges held its second annual con- 
ference at A. and T. College, Greensboro, N. C., 
on November 25-26. Twenty-four institutions 
were represented by delegates or official com- 
munication. The subject of the conference was 
“The Gifted Student.” Institutions qualifying 
for membership by Thanksgiving, 1939, will be 
regarded as charter members of the organiza- 
tion. Committees were appointed to select a 
Greek letter name for the organization, to pre- 
pare the constitution, to draw up a ritual, to 
select an official membership badge. Officers for 
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1938-39 are: J. C. Evans, West Virginia State 
College, Institute, chairman, and Georgia L., 
Jenkins, Tennessee A. and I. State College, 
Nashville, secretary-treasurer. 


SPEAKERS at the fiftieth anniversary confer- 
ence of the Child Study Association, held from 
November 13 to 18 in New York City, ineluded: 
Dr. Arnold Gesell, professor of child hygiene, 
Yale University; Dr. Marion Kenworth, psy- 
chiatrist; Jessie Stanton, of the Harriet John- 
son Nursery School; Mrs. Nathan Straus, seere- 
tary of the National Committee on Better Care 
for Mothers and Babies; Sanford Bates, of the 
Boys Club of America; Dr. Josephine Kenyon, 
physician and author, and Dr. Frank J. 
O’Brien, of the Bureau of Child Guidance of 
the Board of Education. 


THE annual meeting of the Maryland State 
Teachers Association was held in Baltimore on 
November 11 and 12. The subject of the confer- 
ence was “Occupational Opportunities and Eco- 
nomie Security for Negro Youths of Mary- 
land.” Dr. David E. Weglein, superintendent 
of public instruction of Baltimore; Dr. Fred- 
erick D. Patterson, president of the Tuskegee 
Institute, and Dr. D. W. O. Holmes, president 
of Morgan College, were among the principal 
speakers. 

LIBRARY executives and members of the Citi- 
zens Committee on the Status of Librarians met 
in New York on November 10 to diseuss a new 
plan of service for the New York, Brooklyn and 
Queens library systems, and salary inereases for 
all public librarians in the city. Frank L. Polk, 
chairman of the board of trustees of the New 
York Publie Library, presided. The committee 
was established in 1929 by the United Parents 
Association of Greater New York. 

THE South Carolina Edueation Association 
has adopted a six-point legislative program in 
which it is proposed to establish professional 


requirements for county superintendents of edu- 
cation, salaries to be paid entirely by counties, 


now financed partly by the state. The other 
stipulations are: To maintain our present basis 
for state aid as to teachers’ salaries, length of 
term and percentage additional for supervision 
or incidentals. To work fer an efficient teacher- 
retirement law. To seek federal aid for edu- 


vation. To set up a system of certification of 
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teachers based on essential qualifications, such as 


preparation, experience and training under rules 


to be promulgated by the State Board of Edu- 
cation. To work for an efficient teacher-tenure 
law. Under the plan supported by the dele- 
gates, county superintendents would be paid 
jointly by the counties and state as the county 
auditors and treasurers are paid. 


Tue following by-law relating to the status 
of emeritus professors has been enacted at the 
University of Michigan on recommendation of 
the university council. “Kmeritus professors 
shall be regarded as members of the university 
faculties who have been relieved of teaching 
and administrative responsibilities, and, as such, 
they shall be entitled to attend, without vote, 
meetings of the university senate; to march in 
a position of honor in academic processions; to 
receive the Michigan Daily while residing in Ann 
Arbor so that they may be informed of the items 
in the Daily Official Bulletin; to avail themselves 
of library and other facilities offered to univer- 
sity faculty members, as such; to represent the 
university on appointment at academic cere- 
monies of other institutions; and, in general, 
to take part with the faculties in all social and 
ceremonial functions of the university.” 


THE Nieman Fellows in Journalism at Har- 
vard University represent the following news- 
papers: the Post, the Boston 
Herald, the Baltimore Sun, the Chicago Daily 


Washington 


News, the Mobile Press Register, the Boston 
Globe, the Padueah Sun-Democrat and the Bir- 
mingham News. The fellows have been provided 
with membership in the Faculty Club and guest 
privileges in the Harvard Club of Boston, and 
Archibald MacLeish, curator of the Nieman Col- 
lection of Contemporary Journalism, has ar- 
ranged for their benefit about thirty dinners 
at which prominent newspaper men will speak 
informally. 


A PROGRAM of remodeling and new construc- 
tion has been made possible for Miami Univer- 
sity with the assistance of the Public Works 
Administration. Approved projects include two 
wings of the chemistry building (Hughes Hall), 
enlargement and remodeling of the hospital and 
the heating and power plant, a new residence 
hall for 200 men and residence halls for 300 
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women. The total cost of these improvements 
is $1,500,000. 

Lorp NUFFIELD will give £25,000 towards a 
new building for Student Movement House 
the only international students’ club in London. 
An appeal was recently made by the club for 
£55,000 for a new building. Towards this 
been subscribed £43,000. The new building will 
be erected somewhere near the University of 
London, and will inelude a big hall, restaurant 
and library. Sinee it was started in 1917, in 
memory of students who fell in the war, the 
club has had a steady membership of about a 
thousand, whom students from 


among were 


sixty different countries. 

THE National Froebel Union, with which is 
amalgamated the Froebel Society, has been es- 
tablished, by order of the British Board of Edu- 
sation, by a revised scheme under the name of 
“The National Froebel Foundation.” The foun- 
dation will pursue the objects for which both 
bodies were founded, and the training of teach- 
ers will continue to be one of its main interests. 
It will 
and inspection belonging to the National Froe- 


sarry on the functions of examination 
bel Union, together with the issue of certificates 
and diplomas. It will also continue to be the 
examination board recognized by the Board of 
Edueation for the examination of the group of 
Froebel colleges and of the Saffron Walden 


Dr. W. R. 


cipal of King’s College, has been elected chair- 


Training College. Halliday, prin- 
man of the governing body. 

JOHN MeraAxAs, dictator in Greece, assumed 
on December 10 direct charge of education and 
public worship, taking over the ministry of 
education. He is reported to have said that he 
expected to “bring order into the chureh.” 


THE Italian 
has fixed the number of registrations in the uni- 
versities of Rome and Naples for the year 1938- 
1939 at a maximum of 15,000 and 10,000 respee- 


minister of national education 


tively. The action was taken to prevent a pleth- 
ora of students make the theoretical 
teaching and laboratory work more profitable. 
The criteria to be followed in accepting appli- 
sations for registration will be fixed by the per 


and to 


sonnel of the universities in agreement with the 
opinions of the minister of education. Residents 
in the city will be given the preference over non 
resident applicants. 
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SHORTER ARTICLES AND DISCUSSION 


CAN HISTORY BE TAUGHT 
FUNCTIONALLY? 
THE gopher’s ability to dig his hole without 
having much dirt above ground has been ex- 
plained by some wiseacre on the theory that he 


starts digging from below and works up to the 
surface. How he got below to start 
digging upward was never made clear. Neither 
has the teacher of history made clear how the 
student ever gets down to primitive man or colo- 
nial life to start his tedious progress up toward 
Dewey suggested that he start 
from the surface. He said: “The true starting 
point of history is always some present situation 


down 


the present. 


with its problems.” 

This article reports an effort which the writer 
has made to turn the history of education around 
and base it on the present, contrary to the usual 
chronological plan of starting with the past and 
coming up toward (but often not quite to) the 
present. 

But past-versus-present starting point is not 
There is 

Should 


history be taught for storage of information or 


the whole issue in teaching history. 
also the issue of knowledge-versus-use. 


for guidance in solving the problems of Ameri- 
ean life to-day? Most of us would vote for the 
latter, but most of our courses are taught as the 
former. The writer has taught the course in the 
history of American education chronologically 
to numbers of classes and has had the usual 
difficulty in making it real, vital and functional. 
After a facts about 
Horace Mann, some undergraduate might ask, 
“So what?” 
question sometimes! 

For years the writer tried to meet the “So 
> or by 


lesson involving usual 


This can be a very embarrassing 


what” question by making “applications’ 
“pointing out practical implications” of this or 
that fact. But, 
helped somewhat, that did not seem to solve the 
Students felt that they were 
learning facts primarily and uses secondarily. 


event or historical while it 


problem entirely. 
They still did not have any adequate solutions 


They 


had to “assemble” the “applications” that were 


for present-day educational problems. 


made during the course before they had any defi- 


nite patterns of action, and this assembling was 
difficult or impossible. 

Why did they have to “assemble” their educa- 
tion at the end? Because they had a little about 
the one problem as it existed in colonial days, 
then some more about it a few weeks later as it 
came up some decades afterward, and so on, 
hop-skip-jump fashion, down to the present, 
with “applications” to other problems in be- 
The result was a disintegrated attack on 
any one problem. If a student is bright enough 
to “assemble” or integrate the fruits of such 
teaching the professor ought to be able to do 
it also. Gradually the writer’s conscience 
prompted him to do just that and to put the 
“assembled” course into definite syllabus form at 
the start. 

Preparing the syllabus required as a first step 
the selecting of the problems to be studied, more 
or less without regard to chronology or history- 
teaching conventions. The problems were se- 
lected for their genuine importance to-day, not 
as mere excuses for dragging any predetermined 
body of historical information into the course 
by the heels. 

The second step was to state these problems 
in a form that would force students and teacher 
to pay attention to the practical aspects from 
the start. Each problem was stated so as to 
have an action word in it. The most obvious or 
fool-proof way to state such problems seems to 
be “How to do” this or that, as “How to shift 
education from a charity basis to a truly public 
basis.” Such wording seems much better than 
the nondescript topical form, such as “Bases of 
school support,” because the latter tempts the 
class to get information without applying or 
using it, or even thinking of any ways in which 
it could be used. Another form of statement, 
such as “Shifting education from the charity 
basis to the truly public basis,” may sound better 
and still preserve the action element. This form 
was used in the syllabus. The following major 
chapters were the final outcome: 


tween. 


1. Schools of other times and countries. Build- 
ing good schools on whe basis of those that 
have been tried already. 








wm 
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Religion and education. Dividing the task 

between the schools and the churches. 

3. Charity and philanthropy. Shifting from pau- 
per to public education. 

1, Social and industrial forces. Adjusting the 
schools to the changing times. 

5. Attitudes and propaganda. Building senti- 
ment favorable to education. 

6. Organization and supervision. Administering 

and controlling the schools. 

7. Taxation and _ finances. Supporting the 

schools. 
8. The main school levels. Improving education 
at each level from kindergarten to university. 

9. Grouping and promotion. Classifying and 
advancing pupils through the schools. 

10. The curriculum. Providing something worth 
learning. 

ll. Teachers and their training. Providing better 
guides and counselors for our children. 

12. Methods of instruction. Directing the learn- 
ing process. 

13. School extension. Making education more 
available. 

14. Handicapped groups. Adapting the schools to 
the needs of the unfortunates. 

15. Southern and Negro education. Improving 
the schools in the South and in the places to 
which Negroes have migrated. 

16. Vocational and professional education. Train- 
ing for the world’s work. 

17. Instruction in subject fields. Improving 
learning in the common branches. 

15. Evaluation of results. Appraising the work 
of the schools. 

19. Problems for individual study. 


Since each of the above chapters was intended 
to be the basis for approximately a week’s work 
in the course, it was thought best to analyze 
each into enough different smaller problems to 
give undergraduate students something definite 
and specifie to study and to avoid floundering. 
These subdivisions were also expressed in the 
form of difficulties to be faced or of jobs to be 
done to-day, so as to keep definitely before the 
student the functional view-point and to avoid 
his sliding back into the old established memoriz- 
ing groove. For example, under Chapter 7, 
“Taxation and Finances,” there were set up four 
problems, stated as follows: 


1. Rate bills, What are the merits and limita- 
tions of school support by means of charges 
per pupil? 

Taxation. What are the advantages of taxa- 


bo 
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tion as a method of school support, and how 
can this method be extended and perfected? 

3. Land grants. What was lost and what was 
gained by the resort to land grants for schools, 
and what should we do about these to-day? 

4. Federal aid. What advantages and disadvan- 
tages are associated with the system of federal 
aid to states, as exemplified by our educational 
history ? 


Since the major chapter divisions and their 
subdivisions were of the present-day type and 
not chronological in nature, the syllabus was 
made to include specific book and page refer- 
ences to which the student could go to find his- 
torical material to shed light on each question 
that was raised. It was felt that this routine 
index-running could be done more economically, 
as well as more effectively, by the instructor 
than by each student individually, and thus be 
made to speed up what is at least a tedious task 
of “hunting for needles in a haystack.” To 
close the job of course planning the writer added 
a list of supplementary problems, all of present- 
day significance, stated in action terms, as sub- 
jects for term papers, individual reports and 
special studies for purposes of enrichment and 
adaption. 

If there is any virtue in the adage that “the 
proof of the pudding is in the eating,” this ex- 
periment in functional teaching of history of 
education has already demonstrated its success. 
At least the teacher and the first set of “guinea 
pigs” on whom it is being tried like it. 

Could the same general idea not be applied 
equally to the teaching of United States or world 
history? Why not make up a course in “United 
States problems,” or “World problems,” and 
study the past for its guidance on these. And 
if we wish to teach ancient history, why not 
make it a course entitled “American problems 
of to-day solved in the light of ancient history”? 
A course in English history might become one 
in “How to improve American life and institu- 
tions in the light of England’s good and bad 
example.” Similarly, a course in Latin Ameri- 
ean history might be made over into one in 
“American problems in cooperating with Latin 
America” in which we would seek to readjust 
our foreign policy in the light of events of the 
past that have built up barriers between us. 

Probably it would be too much to expect a 
sudden or complete transformation of our his- 
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tory courses to such a basis, but observation of 
a large number of high-school history courses 
being taught has convinced the writer that the 
major difference between the successful and the 
unsuccessful teachers of history lies in the ex- 
tent to which they make some kind of connection 
with present-day problems. 
C. C. CRAWFORD 
UNIVERSITY OF SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA 


CRITICAL ANALYSIS AS A METHOD 
OF RADIO EDUCATION 


THE uses of radio in education are many but 
only one can be considered genuinely educational, 
viz., the training of the radio audience in the 
powers of independent and critical reflection. 
Everything else is merely auxiliary. More im- 
portant than information is the sense of rele- 
vanee, the knowledge of what constitutes evi- 
dence and the capacity to make a judicious evalu- 
More important 
than entertainment, legitimate though it be as 


ation of policies and programs. 


a technique of intriguing the listener’s interest, is 
the development of the listener’s intelligence to 
a point where he ean find entertainment in the 
play of ideas, the confrontation of argument 
with argument and the quest for truth. I know 
preeminently 
adapted to developing and strengthening the 


of only one method which is 
powers of logical thought of those who are at all 
That is the Socratic method 


—not the method as it appears in the Platonic 


sapable of thought. 


account of Socrates’ practice but in the Platonic 
account of Socrates’ intention and in the actual 
practice of the great teachers of the past and 
present. 

This method involves a free and frank give and 
take between the participants, controlled only 
by the nature of the problem set, the available 
It is 
obvious that present technical facilities do not 


evidence and the drift of the argument. 


make it possible to use the Socratic method in 
radio education. The listener can not directly 
participate. He can not feel out his own powers, 
test his own knowledge and acquire the con- 
sciousness of intellectual mastery, or lack of it, 


Yet 


some approach to this method is possible even 


in an exchange with an intelligent mind. 


to-day by the more extensive use of a radio pro- 
gram in which, instead of straight lecture, de- 


sultory round table or panel discussions or for- 
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mal debate, two individuals of mature intelli- 
gence engage in a critical discussion with each 
other on some problem or issue of current im- 
portance. The discussion should not be pre- 
arranged. Otherwise it runs the danger of being 
wooden and of lacking the color and spontaneity 
which is the mark of logic in action. Critica] 
discussion, to be sure, is often, but not neces- 
sarily, inconclusive in that no specific conclusions 
are reached at the close of the time interval given 
to it. But a good discussion of this kind, even 
if it does not demonstrate a point, demonstrates 
a method of analysis. If he is exposed a suffi- 
cient number of times to it, the listener is sure 
to carry away something of its spirit and ra- 
tionale. He ean try it out in his own experience 
and build up a circle, even if it is no more than 
himself and another, which becomes interested in 
analysis as a technique of clarification. Of 
course, it is not forbidden to reach conclusions by 
the use of this critical method. Indeed, in the 
long run sounder conclusions will be reached in 
this way concerning many things than by the 
use of other methods. But a discussion is fruit- 
ful even if no conclusions are reached, so long as 
it eventuates in a statement of the genuine issue 
in dispute, or in a suspended judgment on the 
basis of the available data, or in agreement as to 
what would constitute compelling evidence one 
way or another on a certain issue, and where to 
look for it. 

Not enough attention has been given to this 
type of radio program. Speakers are too often 
selected because they have a point of view to 
present, a fixed conclusion to which they are pre- 
committed, rather than because they can illus- 
trate a rational method. A point of view is cer- 
tainly important, but much more important is 
the way it is held and how it has been reached. 

In a democracy, the art of inquiry is something 
which can not with safety be left only to the 
specialist. Nor can it be quickly acquired on 
those oceasions of crisis and national emergency, 
when immediate action is demanded and emotions 
run high. Emotions run high, among other rea- 
sons, precisely because the feeling of intellectual 
helplessness is wide-spread. It is only by con- 
tinuous, unremitting, educational activity which 
builds up habits of critical thought during pe- 
riods of comparative stability that acute prob- 
lems can be intelligently met in times of turmoil. 
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Sinee the radio, for good or bad, is rapidly be- 
coming the greatest single force in moulding the 
interests and cultural life of the population, it is 
extremely important that its possible uses in de- 
veloping intelligence rather than in reaching dial- 
conscious gag lovers be explored. The radio, of 
course, can never supplant the laboratory, the 
classroom, the solitary thinker’s study. But it 
can supplement all these by offering a continuous 
demonstration of how to handle ideas. To be 
sure, man does not live by ideas alone, but with- 
out them he ean not live for long in a complex 
society. If those who control radio broadeasting 
are unable or unwilling to develop proper tech- 
niques of handling ideas and of stimulating audi- 
ence interest in them, they should at least give 
up the pretence that they are at all engaged in 
radio education. 
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The primary purpose of radio education as 
distinct from propaganda is to enlighten rather 
than to inspire, is to impart a sensitiveness to 
logical procedures and methods rather than to 
rhetoric or oratory. How many people can we 
reach this way? We can not know until we have 
tried. 
love good music ? 


How did we find out that so many people 
By giving them the best music 
played by the best musicians. We ean not count 
upon those who are naturally ineapable of 
thought. And it is sad but true that there are 
many more who are more tone-deaf to argument 
than to sound. But as educators our interest is 
in those—and they are not few—who are still 
able and willing to think in this passion-inflamed 


world of ours. Sipngy Hook 


WASHINGTON SQUARE COLLEGE, 
New YorRK UNIVERSITY 


SPECIAL CORRESPONDENCE 


THE WORK OF THE CHILDREN’S 
FEDERAL ART GALLERY 

AMoNG the many innovations resulting from 
the development of community art centers under 
the United States Works Progress Administra- 
tion is the Children’s Federal Art Gallery, in 
Washington, D. C. This gallery, designed to 
exhibit children’s art non-competitively to child 
and adult audiences, is the first and to date the 
only gallery of its kind in the country. An out- 
growth of approximately three years of teaching 
by Federal Art Project teachers in the District 
of Columbia, the gallery is direeted jointly’ by 
the local WPA Art Project and by a Sponsor’s 
Committee. In the studio classrooms connected 
with the gallery are held children’s classes in 
painting, drawing and seulpture, under the direc- 
tion of WPA teachers. There are 150 pupils, 
ranging in age from 6 to 18, attending each 
month. 

The gallery opened on November 8, 1937, 
with an exhibit of work by children in District 
of Columbia art project classes. Among the 


1 Among those responsible for the work of the 
gallery are Holger Cahill, national director, Federal 
Art Project; Russell C. Parr, regional director; 
Phillip Bell, director of the Children’s Gallery; Mrs. 
L. Corrin Strong, chairman of the sponsor’s com- 
mittee; John P. Foley, Jr., and Anne Anastasi, 
research advisers to The Children’s Gallery. 


other exhibitions subsequently held were: chil- 
dren’s toys of past and present, represented by 
Index of American Design plates and toys made 
by Milwaukee WPA art projects; humor in chil- 
dren’s art; work of District of Columbia school 
children; realism in children’s art; art by Negro 
children from five states; “Our Neighbors”’— 
work by children in Maryland, Virginia and 
Delaware; work from progressive schools; work 
by the children of Baltimore; work from the 
summer classes of community centers taught by 
Federal Art Project artists; children’s murals 
from all over the United States, and seulpture in 
stone by boys in Aliquippa, Pa.; and paintings 
and drawings by Mexican children, furnished by 
the Mexican embassy. Following a Christmas 
exhibit, it is planned to show the work of Polish, 
Russian, Belgian, Greek and American Indian 
children, such foreign works being collected and 
furnished by the respective embassies. 
Attendance at exhibitions, at first predomi- 
nantly adult, has been increasing both in number 
as well as in the proportion of child visitors. 
Many special groups, such as progressive schools, 
schools for deaf or crippled children, nursery 
schools, ete., have visited the gallery in a body. 
Several agencies, such as the Motor Corps of the 
District of Columbia Red Cross, have cooperated 
by furnishing semi-monthly transportation to 
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and from the gallery for special groups. Cer- 
tain of the exhibitions have, by special request, 
been sent on tour to several of the Federal Art 
Project Galleries throughout the country. 

In all the art classes at the Children’s Federal 
Art Gallery, as well as in classes at community 
centers and settlements, specific artistic indoc- 
trination of the child is taboo; the main emphasis 
is placed upon familiarity and use of the medium 
as a form of individual expression. The children 
are encouraged to make their drawings and 
paintings from their own point of view. Mature 
or adult standards are not enforced at any stage, 
whether in subject-matter, technique or criticism 
of results. The pupil is encouraged to discuss 
his work with others in the class, who give him 
Interest and 
enthusiasm thus replace arbitrary discipline, and 
routine is supplanted by thoughtful encourage- 
ment of each child coordinate with his interests 


frank and unbiased suggestions. 


and abilities. Old methods, such as requiring an 
entire class to copy a plaster model, have been 
replaced by the method of “free experimenta- 
tion” in a variety of media. 

The work of the Children’s Gallery, as well as 
that of the Federal Art Projects as a whole, has 
been directed toward the many and not alone 
toward the “talented” few. The publie is just 
beginning to realize the possibilities of child 
development through the arts presented as a 
graphie “language” or medium by which chil- 
dren can express their own reactions. The imme- 
diate results are keener perception and observa- 
tion, training in memory for visual forms and 
color impressions, freer reorganization of per- 
ceptual elements, development of specifie eye- 
hand coordinations involved in the execution of 
the work and fostering of a definite critical 
ability. In a very few exceptional cases the child 
is furnished with a specific career outlook. 

Nor is emphasis placed upon artistic produc- 
tion to the exclusion of appreciation. In fact, 
one of the most progressive features of the Chil- 
dren’s Federal Art Gallery has been the introduc- 
tion of child docents or gallery guides, who ecom- 
ment on the exhibitions for the benefit of visiting 
children. Needless to say, this privilege enables 
the children to take a more active interest in the 
work and also develops leadership, responsibility 
and social intelligence on their part. Thus em- 


phasis has been placed upon interest in the 
various arts as a cultural pursuit and as a means 
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of better adjustment in everyday social situa- 
tions. 

The social consequences and implications of 
this work are far-reaching. Through commun- 
ity centers, social settlements, summer camps, 
orphanages and Board of Publie Welfare institu- 
tions, District of Columbia teachers reach 
approximately 3,000 children each month. Many 
of these children live in the city’s slum areas, and 
most of them are absolutely unable to pay for 
instruction. In addition to the various intellee- 
tual and social advantages already discussed, the 
role of such work as a deterrent to maladjust- 
ment and juvenile delinquency can not be over- 
estimated. The importance of classes in graphic 
and plastic media in the case of special groups, 
such as intellectually gifted children, physically 
defective children, children who are intellectually 
dull or retarded, delinquent children and emo- 
tionally maladjusted children, needs no further 
elaboration. 

A word should be said regarding the artistic 
merit of the exhibitions themselves. This is 
attested by the purchase last year of several chil- 
dren’s paintings by the Museum of Modern Art, 
New York City, to form the nucleus of a per- 
manent collection of the art of American chil- 
dren. Most of the works so acquired originated 
in the New York and Washington Federal Art 
Project classes. Similarly, Dr. Eberhard Hanf- 
staengel, director of the Berlin Art Museum, re- 
cently acquired and took back with him for dis- 
play several American children’s works. To date, 
the Children’s Federal Art Gallery in Washing- 
ton is the only one of its kind in the country, 
although similar efforts are now being made in 
New Orleans and in Milwaukee. 

A final advantage of such work accrues to the 
psychologist interested in the rather complex 
problem of creative imagination. Frequent re- 
course has been made to children’s drawings as 4 
source of pertinent data. The child’s work, less 
encumbered by many of the complex institutions 
which continually engulf the adult, illustrates a 
more direct and immediate artistic perception, 
and hence offers to such a problem an excellent 
souree of information. The child’s productions 
are not entirely naive and free from cultural 
traditions, however, so that interesting compati- 
sons can be made between the works of various 
cultural (e.g., national or ethnic, urban-rural, 
occupational, ete.) groups. The Children’s Fed- 
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eral Art Gallery offers the additional oppor- 
tunity of studying the reactions of children to 
other children’s work, a problem of considerable 
importanee to social psychology. 


JOHN P. FOo.uey, JR. 
Tue GEORGE WASHINGTON UNIVERSITY 

ANNE ANASTASI 
BARNARD COLLEGE, COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY 


A RUTGERS UNIVERSITY FACULTY 
STUDY GROUP 


In October, 1937, a committee from the faculty 
of the men’s colleges of Rutgers University de- 
cided it might be advisable to form a voluntary 
study group on college teaching problems. The 
writer was asked to suggest about fifteen topics 
that could be used (from which eight would be 
selected for study by members of the group) and 
to lead the diseussions at all eight meetings. 

A preliminary meeting was held on October 20 
at which the following fifteen topics were pro- 
posed, each being commented upon briefly to aid 
in voting. The members present were asked to 
indicate the eight they would be most interested 
in studying. On the blank that was distributed 
they were also asked to check the day of the week 
that would be most suitable, the time of day and 
the frequency of meetings. They chose to meet 
every two weeks, except when holidays inter- 
vered, from 4:30 to 5:30 P. M. on Tuesdays. The 
fifteen topies are named here in the order of the 
votes received for each, the first eight named 
being the ones chosen for the meetings. 


1. Stimulating Thought. 
Purpose and Objectives of a College. 
A Look at Ourselves as College Teachers. 
Marking—Estimate and Measurement. 
Problems and Answers. 
Three Types of Students. 
Edueation—Process and Product. 
Undergraduate and Graduate Study. 
Curriculum Offerings. 
10. Funetion and Structure. 
11. The Freshman at College. 
12. Articulation of High School and College. 
13. Exelusivists, Specialists and Generalists. 
14. Substance or Shadows in Our Teaching. 
15. The Student in the General College. 


On October 22, Dr. Carl R. Woodward, secre- 
tary of the university, sent the following letter 
and schedule of meetings to all faculty members 
of the men’s colleges : 
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To Members of the Teaching Staff: 

Forty-five members of the teaching staff reported 
last Wednesday for the initial session of the study 
group on college teaching problems that is being 
organized by the School of 
present were asked to express their preference as 


Education. Those 
to the time and frequency of meeting and the topics 
to be studied. As a result of the canvass Dean 
Partch has asked me to make the following an- 
nouncement: 

The meetings will be held in the Physies Lecture 
Room bi-weekly, beginning next Tuesday, October 
26, at 4: 30 P.M., when the topic will be ‘‘ Purpose 
and Objectives of a College.’’ A schedule of the 
topics up to March 1, 1938, is given below. 

Enrollment in the group is still open. Members 
of the teaching staff who are interested will be 
welcome at any sessions they may be able to attend. 

CARL R. Woopwarp, 
Secretary 
October 22, 1937 


STuDY GROUP IN PROBLEMS OF COLLEGE TEACHING 
Meetings 4: 30 to 5: 30 p.m. 
Lecture Room, VanDyck Hall 
1937 
October 26 Purpose and Objectives of a Col- 
lege. 
A Look at 
Teachers. 
Three Types of Students. 


November Ourselves as College 
November 


December Stimulating Thought. 


1938 
January Problems and Answers. 


January Marking—Estimate and Measure- 
ment. 
Education—Process and Product. 

Holiday. 
Undergraduate 


Study. 


February 
February 


March and Graduate 


The leader assumed that he was a student of 
college teaching along with the members of the 
group. He considered his function to be (1) to 
bring to the group’s attention published reports 
of researches and practices, (2) to invite the 
members of the group to do likewise, and (3) 
to stimulate and direct discussion. Because of 
the relatively general nature of the topics used 
on October 26 November 9, the lecture 
method was followed. The leader made certain 
not to extend his lecture after 5:30 P. M. 

The next six meetings were conducted in a 
different The leader first 
twenty or twenty-five minutes for reporting what 
seemed to be significant research findings and 


and 


manner. used the 
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practices throughout the nation bearing on the 
topic at hand. Then the discussion began. Some 
indication of the interest sustained throughout 
the series is shown by the fact that the group 
never adjourned at 5:30 Pp. M. It must be em- 
phasized that the attendance was purely volun- 
tary and that teaching schedules interfered with 
the attendance of many. 

The average number present was about forty, 
including three deans. It may be noted, for 
whatever significance it has, that persons in cer- 
tain departments attended and participated fre- 
quently, while those in certain other departments 
either did not attend or did so infrequently. The 
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ones who participated most often were from 
mathematics and the various sciences, while the 
ones who attended and participated least were 
from the languages and the social sciences. 

The writer should add that acting as a leader 
throughout the series of eight meetings was one 
of the most challenging and stimulating experi- 
ences he has had. He has no measure of the 
effectiveness of the adventure. He appreciates 
the commendations he received from the members 
of the group and trusts that their time was well 
invested. 

JAMES L. LaPor 


RUTGERS UNIVERSITY 


QUOTATIONS 


EDUCATION FOR DEMOCRACY 

Democracy must preserve itself. How is this 
to be done? If you wish to preserve the health 
of an individual, you must study the dangers and 
diseases to which he is subject, and then map 
a program to avoid the ones and prevent and 
cure the others. We have been searching for the 
dangers and diseases of democracy. These we 
find in extreme inequality and in extreme equal- 
ity. Pressures from 
either side cause the balance to lean. It must 
Hence we must modify exist- 
Some 


Democracy is a balance. 


not lean too far. 
ing pressures or oppose them with others. 
of the most powerful forces are probably beyond 
our control, such as the closed frontier and tech- 
Others we can use as we desire, such 
Highly important 


nology. 
as the radio, or legislation. 
among these man-controlled forces is education; 
and it should constantly operate to keep the bal- 
ance. In its fundamental sense, this is education 
for democracy. 

If this is edueation for democracy, then the 
basis for the program to form the citizen is now 
clear. Democracy has both a political and an 
As to political democracy, 
The youth should 


economic aspect. 
there is little disagreement. 
come to understand it, to practice it, and to de- 
fend it. The youth should know what democ- 


racy is, and how it came to be. He should ap- 


preciate the evils against which it was a pro- 


test, and how easy it is for despotism to return. 
He should share the searchings of heart and mind 
of the fathers who devised democratic govern- 
ment; and he should come to understand and be 


grateful for the sacrifices that were made that 
he might have these privileges. 

He should come not only to know, but to prae- 
tice and make part of his life, that action by 
the citizen needed to make political democracy 
work. He should learn the operation of govern- 
ment, federal, state and local, and the rights and, 
more importantly, the duties of the good citizen. 
These should be taught not that the future citizen 
will know them only theoretically; they must be 
so powerfully taught that action will ensue. 
This will require more than the classroom and 
the school. It will demand education as broad as 
life itself. 

Furthermore, the American youth must be de- 
fenders of democracy. It is said that a little 
learning is a dangerous thing. All learning is 
dangerous, because it is difficult to control. 
Propagandists think more of the speedometer 
than of the brakes; yet it is at the brakes that 
we must center some attention. It does not 
require genius to find fault with the present 
social order. It takes little imagination to pic- 
ture a better world. The problem is to find the 
right method to achieve it without ruining what 
we already have. Therefore, American children 
should be on guard against sudden change. 
They should come te know how nations, well 
defended by brave warriors, fall before the 
demagog who would divide up the publie funds. 
They should learn the economic failures of na- 
tional planning. When communism is preached, 
when workers are urged to revolt, when dodgers 
are handed out in the street, they should think 
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of the history of the past. Part of the educa- 
tion of the American youth should make them 
hold fast. There are times when the citizen 
should say “Stop.” 

There is little controversy over the principles 
of edueation for political democracy. It is in 
the area of economic democracy that the un- 
There are times when the 
citizen must say “Go.” In a changing world he 
ean not stand still. New times demand new 
Novel questions call for novel answers. 


settled problems lie. 


Ways. 
The new citizen in a new democracy can not be 
a statie eog in a fixed machine. He must be a 
freeman, free to live a free life in a changing 
world. He must be geared to change, change 
which must be accomplished within the demo- 
cratic framework in the American manner. 
Such a change, according to our analysis, can 
come only from a modification of pressures now 
bearing upon the democratic balance, or by the 
conscious application of new pressures, which 
means in part a new form of edueation for the 
To determine the objectives and the 
educational procedures we must have scholar- 
ship. Minds must meet. Hotheaded propa- 
ganda, eareless collection of facts, name ealling, 
prejudice and innuendo, hurled from either side, 
travel on separate planes and never meet. 


citizen. 


Minds meet when there is calm, fair, reasoned 
study of all the facts, patiently and wisely ap- 
This is scholarship, and it is to scholar- 
ship that democracy must trust its fate and its 


plied. 


progress. 

Two hundred years ago, Denis Diderot gath- 
ered about him a little group of brilliant scholars 
to prepare an encyclopedia. These men com- 
piled the facts, deduced their meaning, and sug- 
gested their applications. They published a ten- 
foot shelf; but they did more. They redesigned 
the world. To-day we need to redesign demoe- 
racy; and we need many groups of scholars to 
pertorm this task. We need scholars, patient, 
fearless, wise, alike in competence, but differing 
in their specia'ties and points of view. We need 
scholars who will be sensitive to all the problems 
of our life. Not all scholars are professors any 
more than all professors are scholars. Diderot’s 
encyclopedists included a writer, a doctor, a 
music teacher, a farmer, a mathematician, a 
treasury official and a banker. 
of scholars should inelude representatives of 
They should study our life 


So our groups 


many occupations. 
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in all its aspects, assembling what is known and 
discovering what is not known. Their goal 
should be the determination of the angle of the 
balance of American democracy. They should 
estimate the task of restoring that balance, and 
What are the forces 
What is the source 
If these forces are beyond 


how it may best be done. 
that disturb the balance? 
of their strength? 
our control, how may they be balanced by other 
forees that are within our control? 

Education is but one of the forces that man 
zan control; and the school is but one of the 
many agencies of education. So, to determine 
the role of education, it is necessary first to 
determine those functions that can better be per- 
formed by government, private enterprise and 
voluntary associations. Similarly, to plan the 
part to be played by the school, the task to be 
performed by the family, church, club, theater, 
press, and radio needs prior consideration. Thus 
a thorough study of the preservation of democ- 
racy, even though its main emphasis is educa- 
tion and the school, must consider society as a 
whole and include, in a preliminary way at least, 
all the social agencies which man employs. 
What 
should be the role of government, federal, state 
What part should be played by pri- 


associations ? 


We need answers to such questions as: 


or local? 
vate enterprise and voluntary 
What should be the task of education in gen- 
eral? What should be the particular eduea- 
tional tasks of adult education, CCC camps, Boy 
Scouts, universities, colleges and sehools? 

Since education is the most flexible and power- 
ful foree which man controls, it is important that 
scholars who know the schools and are specialists 
in education should be near the center of our 
companies of scholars. But scholars in eduea- 
tion ean not work alone. Edueation, in simplest 
terms, can be considered as divided into three 
parts: the raw material, the product and the 
process. The raw material is the child, the 
pupil, the student; and scholars in education 
understand him, how he learns, how his mind 
works. The product is the embodiment of the 
purposes of education. When purposes are gen- 
erally agreed upon and accepted, the educator, 
knowing the raw material, is able to devise the 
proper processes. Educators know how to map 
the program for the school. They ean modify 
the curriculum. They can retrain the teachers. 
They can convince school boards of the wisdom 
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of proposed changes. When there is general 
agreement as to what should be done, they can 
work by themselves. But in determining the 
balance of American democracy and in mapping 
a plan for the restoration of that balance by 
education, we are in the realm of setting new 
purposes and determining new objectives. Here 
the educators must receive help from beyond 
their ranks. 

Hence it is most important that each group 
of scholars, in addition to including laymen in 
its membership, should so organize its work as 
to receive the intimate cooperation and personal 
assistance of many representatives of the lay 
Democracy means rule by the people. 
A group of school 


publie. 
The people must decide. 
officials, or a teachers union, or a council of 


professors, unadvised, unchecked, unaided, might 


chart a satisfactory educational course for Japan 
or Soviet Russia. No army general staff could 
plan the educational campaign for democracy. 
This could only come from the people. It may 
come, as it has so frequently in the past, from 
the action of pressure groyps, or the hasty re- 
actions of irate parents, patrons, or taxpayers. 
Far better it would be to have educational plan- 
ning come in that understanding and sympathy 
that results from working and thinking together. 

Forces of education and the lay public must 
work together, not only in planning education 
for democracy, but in carrying it into practice. 
Education was once the concern of the parents, 
the preachers and the people close to home. Of 
necessity it has become institutionalized and 
placed in the hands of experts employed to do the 
job. This has diminished the feeling of per- 
sonal responsibility on the part of the public. 
In the dictatorships the parents have no voice in 
the education of their children. They are for- 
bidden to enter the schools. No such condition 
should obtain in a democracy. American schools 
exist to do the will of the people. There should 
be no rift between the school and the public; 
rather there should be complete understanding 
and cooperation. For the defense of democracy 
is not only a task of the school and teacher; 
it is the duty of every citizen of the United 
States. 

Teachers College is preparing to do its part 
in this vast undertaking. The Advanced School 
of Education has projected a series of research 
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institutes to assess the educationai implications 
of the major forces disturbing the democratic 
balance. The cooperation of laymen will be 
assured by three developments. The plan of lay 
conferences and lay participation in student dis- 
cussion groups will be organized formally and 
extended. We are proposing the creation of a 
national committee of educators to serve as a 
liaison agent with similar national committees 
to be appointed by inviting the cooperation of 
such representative lay organizations as the 
American Federation of Labor, the United 
States Chamber of Commerce, the National 
Grange, the American Bankers Association, the 
National Association of Manufacturers and the 
Federation of Women’s Clubs. We have formed 
a small committee, named the Lay Council, com- 
posed of distinguished citizens who by reason of 
residence in New York City and great interest 
in the problem can act as a unit advisory to the 
dean to assure that wisdom, impartiality, sense 
of publie obligation and scholarship upon which 
the success of the entire program of lay coop- 
eration must depend. 

’ The democracies of the world are under at- 
tack. Externally they are face to face with dic- 
tatorship. Within their ranks they confront 
“isms” of every kind. In some countries the 
balance between equality and inequality, slowly 
yielding to the pressure of powerful social 
forces, has gone so far as to topple and fall. In 
others it is aslant. Balance can be restored, 
not by passionate propaganda and loose talk, 
but by the slow application of man-controlled 
forces, most important of which is education. 
Edueation can be guided only by scholarship; 
and it is to scholarship that democracies must 
trust their fate. The task of Teachers College is 
clear. If our students will learn to be scholars; 
if our professors will continue to be scholars; 
if our lay associates will act only upon the re- 
sults of scholarship; if our administration, lay 
council and trustees foster scholarship—then 
Teachers College will have done its part. Only 
by a wide extension of this method ean America 
plan a program of education for citizenship 
which will check Communism, avoid dictator- 
ship and save that form of government and way 
of life, willed to us by the Fathers, which we 
would all protect and advance.—DEANn WILLIAM 
F. RusseE.., in his report to the Trustees of 
Teachers College. 
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SOCIETIES AND MEETINGS 


THE CLEVELAND CONVENTION OF 
THE AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF 
SCHOOL ADMINISTRATORS 
PLANS are being completed for the sixty- 
ninth annual convention of the American Asso- 
ciation of School Administrators to be held in 
Cleveland from February 25 to March 2, 1939. 
President John A. Sexson is preparing a pro- 
cram unique in a number of particulars. An in- 
novation is the new type of daily informal 
conferences which he is introducing. The Ex- 
hibit Hall, immediately below the main arena of 
the Cleveland Publie Auditorium, will be parti- 
tioned into eight eonference rooms, each one of 
which will provide seating capacity for fifty 
members, and will include space for the display 
of materials essential to the implementation of 
» school funetion or subject to be discussed. 
Exhibits illustrating procedures in various parts 
of the United States will be on display at all 
times. The conferences will be held under the 
leadership of specialists in the respective fields. 
The topies of these special conferences include 
guidanee and personnel, in the preparation for 
which the Providence, Rhode Island, Public 
Schcols and the U. S. Office of Education will 
cooperate. The Pittsburgh Publie Sehools will 
arrange the exhibits and conferences on safety 
edueation; the Salt Lake City, Utah, Publie 
Schools will be responsible for vocational educa- 
tion and placement; the Detroit Public Schools 
will have charge of curriculum problems for 
large cities. Curriculum problems in small cities 
will be arranged for by school officials from 
communities; the Minneapolis Public 
Schools will display the exhibits on tests and 
measurements; the Educational Policies Com- 
mission will direet the conferences devoted to 
planning and policy-making in education; the 
headquarters staff of the American Association 
of School Administrators will conduct the econ- 
terences devoted to records, superintendents’ re- 

ports and research service. 

These meetings will be carried on in the in- 
formal manner of elinics and will give all pres- 
ent an opportunity to raise questions and par- 
ticipate in the discussions. 

Another new feature introduced by Dr. Sex- 
son is intended to aid superintendents of schools 


small 


in appraising the convention as a whole and in 
adequately reporting convention addresses and 
proceedings to boards of education, teachers 
meetings and local newspapers, upon their re- 
turn to their own communities. A summary of 
each convention program will be prepared under 
the direction of William G. Carr, secretary of 
the Educational Policies Commission, who will 
be assisted by a corps of writers selected for 
their special knowledge of the general conven- 
tion topics which they are to report. The sum- 
mary will be printed and in the hands of the 
delegates at a general session on Thursday after- 
noon when delegates will participate in evalu- 
ating the convention proceedings. Included in 
the printed summary will be a news release 
which delegates may submit to local newspapers 
upon their return home. 


Sunday 

The general convention sessions are being 
carefully planned about topics of current vital 
interest to leaders in education. Since the 
schools are preparing youth for citizenship in an 
age when every type of after-school education 
and life experience is characterized by pressure 
in favor of or against some political or social 
philosophy, President Sexson will devote the 
Sunday evening session of the convention to the 
relation of the schools to propaganda and the 
freedom of the press. Speakers will include 
newspaper editors and radio commentators, who 
will be able to discuss this question with an 
understanding of the problem from the stand- 
point of to-day’s news-distributing agencies. 

President Sexson is placing special emphasis 
upon the Sunday afternoon Vesper Service. 
“America has a fine tradition of loyalty and de- 
votion to the spiritual factors which contribute 
to good character and citizenship,” says Presi- 
dent Sexson. “As a people we have loved lib- 
erty; we have treasured freedom; we have dedi- 
cated ourselves to the preservation of human 
life. We have truly been a religious and God- 
fearing people. Without attributes our 
institutions lose their significance. We shall, 
therefore, open our Cleveland meeting with a 
Vesper Service dedicated to the spiritual foun- 
dations of our government.” 

Theodore Soares, professor of religious ethics, 


these 
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California Institute of Technology, Pasadena, 
has been chosen to set forth the place of spiritual 
values in a free democratic society. 


Monday 


A general session on Monday morning will be 
the administrative foundations of 
education. Both lay and professional leaders 
will have a place on that program which is in- 
spired by the recent publication of the Eduea- 
tional Policies Commission entitled, “The Struc- 
ture and Administration of Education in Amer- 
ican Democracy.” George D. Strayer, Teachers 
College, Columbia University, who took the lead 
in the preparation of the report for the Educa- 
tional Policies Commission, and Sidney B. Hall, 
state superintendent of publie instruction, Vir- 
ginia, will speak from the viewpoint of the pro- 
fession. The mayor of one of the nation’s prin- 
cipal cities has been invited to discuss educa- 
tional administration as an executive officer of 


devoted to 


municipal government sees it. 

Under the head of national planning, the eve- 
ning session on Monday will present speakers 
qualified to discuss the conservation of both the 


natural and human resources of American 
democracy. 


Tuesday 


A feature of Tuesday will be the presenta- 
tion at the morning session of the 1939 yearbook 
of the American Association of School Admin- 
istrators on the subject “Schools in Small Com- 
munities.” This yearbook has been prepared 
under the direction of educators whose experi- 
ence has familiarized them with the problems of 
educating young people in small cities, villages 
and open country neighborhoods. 

The Tuesday evening session belongs to the 
Associated Exhibitors, whose annual banquet 
meeting has been one of the most popular enter- 
tainment sessions of the convention and at which 
the American Edueation Award has been made 
There will 
be no exhibitors’ banquet this year. The pro- 
gram which has for many years featured this 
banquet will be moved to the platform of the 
convention and constitute a general session. 

The 1939 recipient of the award of the Asso- 
ciated Exhibitors will be Payson Smith, pro- 
fessor of education, Harvard, whose name be- 
comes twelfth on the plaque memorializing edu- 


annually to an outstanding educator. 
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cational leaders for special services, which hangs 
in the main hall of the NEA headquarters jp 
Washington. Charles H. Judd was the recipi- 
ent in 1938. Following the presentation to Dr. 
Smith, which will be made by A. J. Stoddard, a 
program of entertainment will include personal- 
ities from the stage, screen or radio. 


Wednesday 


On Wednesday morning the social founda- 
tions of education have the spotlight, in a ses- 
sion inspired by the publication of the Educa- 
tional Policies Commission entitled, “The Pur- 
poses of Education in American Democracy.” 
L. Thomas Hopkins, of Columbia University, is 
one of the speakers who has accepted a place on 
the program. 

Wednesday evening will be dedicated to some 
of the failures of education and society when 
the delegates will hear among others J. A. 
Johnston, warden of Aleatraz Prison in San 
Francisco Bay, where so many of the nation’s 
number one enemies end their careers. The in- 
terest manifested in a sectional meeting on this 
subject in Atlantie City last winter justifies the 
expectation that this session will be one of the 
most important of the entire convention. 


Thursday 


Thursday morning will find the school execu- 
tives in a discussion of the economic founda- 
tions of education, which will be directed, not 
only to the problems of financial support for 
schools, but to the contributions of education to 
the economic and material welfare of America. 
On Thursday afternoon, the school administra- 
tors will appraise their convention, and _per- 
haps make recommendations for new features to 
be introduced at future meetings. Presiding 
officer of the appraisal session will be John W. 
Studebaker, U. S. Commissioner of Education. 


The sixty-ninth annual gathering of the super- 
intendents will close on Thursday evening with 
a nationwide radio audience listening in to a dis- 
cussion of one of to-day’s most important con- 
troversial issues. The school executives will as- 
semble in the Musie Hall of the Cleveland Audi- 
torium to take part in a special session of the 
Town Meeting of the Air, under the direction of 
George V. Denny, Jr. The Town Meeting of 
the Air, which has attracted a nationwide audi- 
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ence of millions during its four-year existence, 
will be moved from Town Hall in New York City 
to the Musie Hall in Cleveland for this unusual 
program. The convention platform program 
will begin at the usual hour. The radio program 
will go on the air at 9: 30 o’clock Eastern Stand- 
ard Time. 

From the nearly two hundred other meetings 
and conferences scheduled for the Cleveland con- 
vention, delegates will be able to select topics 
of special interest to them. The Department of 
Elementary School Principals announces as one 
of its principal speakers Rabbi Abba Hillel 
Silver, The Temple, Cleveland, who made a long- 
remembered address at the last national meeting 
of the school executives in Cleveland. 

Members of the National Society for the Study 
of Edueation will diseuss Parts I and II of their 
thirty-eighth yearbook devoted respectively to 
the topies, “The Curriculum in Relation to Child 
Development” and “General Education in the 
American College.” The first volume will be 
presented on Saturday evening, February 25, at 
a meeting held jointly with the American Edu- 
cational Researeh Association. The second vol- 
ume will be discussed on Monday evening, Feb- 
ruary 27, at a joint meeting with the National 
Society of College Teachers of Education. 

Indications are that the Cleveland convention 
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will see a larger number than usual of joint 
sessions and cooperative efforts of various kinds. 
On Wednesday morning, March 1, the Depart- 
ment of Elementary School Principals will join 
the National Council of Childhood Education, 
the Department of Supervisors and Directors of 
Instruction and the Society for Curriculum 
Study in a discussion of “Implications of Re- 
search in the Growth of the Child as a Whole.” 

The Cleveland Exhibit Hall is one of the best 
in the United States, and the convention exhibit 
will be one of the largest and one of the most 
magnificent ever staged at a winter meeting. 
New types of school equipment, books, appa- 
ratus, furniture and classroom helps will be 
shown in endless variety. 

The Cleveland Housing Committee is still find- 
ing accommodations for late reservations, al- 
though the hotels in the downtown section of 
the city have already exhausted their supply of 
rooms. Requests for reservations now available 
should be made to Mark Egan, chairman, Hous- 
ing Bureau, 1604 Terminal Tower, Cleveland, 
Ohio. 
to the convention, since the railroad companies 


There will be no special railroad rates 


abandoned the practice of reduced fares to con- 
ventions when railroad rates were lowered a few 
years ago. 

BELMONT FARLEY 


REPORTS 


APPEAL FROM CZECHOSLOVAKIA 
“TO THE CIVILIZED WORLD”! 
FroM many lands are echoed expressions of 
joy and exultation over the apparent security of 
Our nation stands dishonored by the 
unprecedented, inimical campaign of lie-propa- 


peace. 


ganda, betrayed and deserted by those whom it 
never failed in loyalty, deprived of a substan- 
tial part of the heritage of forefathers, with 


1 This manifesto is signed by the following or- 
ganizations: Czech Academy of Arts and Sciences; 
Academy of Fine Arts; School of Decorative and 
Industrial Arts; State Conservatory of Music and 
Dramatie Arts; ‘‘Matice Slovenské’’; Arts Society 
‘‘Umélecké beseda’’; ‘‘Blok’’ Circle of Czech 
Writers; ‘*M&j’’ Czecho-Slovak Authors’ Asso- 
ciation; Pen Club of Prague; Slovak Pen Club; 
Syndicate of Czecho-Slovak Authors and Com- 
posers; Czech Philharmonic Orchestra; Orchestral 
Artists’ Club; Composers’ Club; ‘‘Pitomnost’’; 
Association for Contemporary Music; Ondiitek 


outlook of the most uncertain future. In these, 
the saddest moments of our history, we, the 
representatives of Czech and Slovak intellectual 
life, conscious of the gross injustice, solemnly 
do protest against the shameful way the far too 
uncertain peace of Europe had been purchased, 
solely at our expense. 

We lived in our native land favoring good 
will and peaceful relations in the fullest degree 
Even the German popula- 


with our neighbors. 





Quartette; Prague Quartette; Art Society ‘‘ AleS’’; 
Graphie Arts Society ‘‘ Hollar’’; Union of Artists; 
Art Society ‘‘Manes’’; Art Society ‘‘ Myslbek’’; 
Society of Slovak Artists; Brno Group of Artists; 
Slovak Art Society ‘‘ Umélecké Beseda’’; Associa 
tion of Artists; Art Guild Organization; Artists’ 
Syndicate; Women Artists’ Club; Society of Mo 
ravian Artists; Union of Dramatic Artists; Soloist 
Club of the National Theater; Czech and German 
Theatrical Workers Club; Soloist Club of the Mu- 
nicipal Theater of Prague. 
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tion, which, in the course of time, more espe- 
cially during the period when linked with the 
empire of the Hapsburg dynasty, settled within 
the natural boundaries of the ancient Czech 
State, we had accepted as fellow-countrymen, 
enjoying the same rights as Czech natives. Rela- 
tive to disagreements, such as inevitably arise in 
any community of like nature, we decided to do 
all in our power to satisfactorily adjust all diffi- 
culties, to conciliate peaceably all sources of dis- 
content even though aware that, of late, many of 
these were intentionally brought about, exagger- 
ated and magnified. At the very moment when 
it appeared that the negotiations would success- 
fully and definitively solve the problem a foreign 
power intervened, desiring other solution than 
that tending to genuine peace, and exploited mis- 
interpretation of the rights of self-determination 
for aggressive aims. 

Territories which for a thousand years formed 
part of Bohemia are being severed by brute 
force. The natural cultural unity, formed and 
developed by centuries, is being destroyed against 
the will of large numbers of our German coun- 
trymen. Our historic right contrasting with 
other historic rights is upheld by our undeniable 
autochtonic existence throughout the whole Czech 
area, is completely ignored. Foremost, to-day, 
is the great anxiety for the existence of our 
present living nation and of its coming gen- 
erations. By the decision of the Munich con- 
ference of September 30th of this year, this 
living nation and its future generations are be- 
ing deprived of an essential part of its life- 
giving soil, of the common usage of the natural 
resources lying in the mountainous frontiers, of 
extensive work done in the upbuilding of the 
now severed sections. Taking away or destroy- 
ing the possibility of livelihood of such vast 
numbers of our citizens, especially those socially 
weak, endangers the very roots of the nation’s 
existence. Industries are dismembered, commu- 
nication lines cut, our military defense destroyed. 
And, as if this were not enough, new threats of 
further claims endanger territories of the east- 
ern sections of our republic. 

We never believed that it could be possible 
in the civilized world of to-day to perpetrate 
such terrible, outerying injustice, to displace 
right by might, as came to pass in the decision 
of the four powers, decision made without us 
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and against us. We never believed that inter. 
national assurances, treaties and agreements 
could, so ruthlessly, so irresponsibly be broken 
and denied. We, alone, are not concerned jp 
this, the entire future of all European peoples, 
particularly of the small nations, whose existence 
is based upon the stability of moral order, is 
now at stake. Therefore we appeal, to-day, to 
the conscience of all who have not yet discarded 
the very foundations of European culture: Be 
aware that true, manly, lasting peace never was 
attained by violating rights of the weak, treason 
or cowardice. We, the representatives of the in- 
tellectual life of Czechs and Slovaks, declare that 
we will never forego rights to our historic soil, 
free life upon it and the possibility of a toler- 
able economic development even though superior 
powers forced outward admission of its claims. 
Remember it is your duty to support us with 
all your strength in this struggle for ideals, for 
genuine peace assuring life and rights to all. 
Bear in mind that like fate may overtake all if 
decisive methods are not used to combat violence 
and pressure by which we had been crushed. 





NEW BOOKS IN EDUCATION 


Bulletin of the University of New Hampshire ; Vol. 
XXX, No. 4, December; Report of the President, 
1938. Pp. 121. Illustrated. The University, 
Durham. 

CALANDRA, ALEXANDER. 
College Chemistry. 
Brothers. 

Carnegie Corporation of New York, Report of the 
President and of the Treasurer for the Year 
Ended September 30, 1938. Pp. 158. The Cor- 
poration, New York. 

CoMFORT, MILDRED H. Peter and Nancy in Mezico, 
Central America, West Indies and Canada. Pp. 
317. Illustrated. Beckley-Cardy. $0.90. 

DAvIES, JOSEPH E. Fundamentals of Housing 
Study; A Determination of Factors Basic to an 
Understanding of American Housing Problems. 
Pp. vii+355. Teachers College, Columbia Uni 
versity. $2.85. 

GRAHAM, Rospert X., Editor. Publicity Problems; 
Proceedings of the Nineteenth Annual Conven 
tion of the American College Publicity Associa- 
tion, Pittsburgh, June, 1938. Pp. 115. The 
Association, Pittsburgh. 

KANDEL, I. L. Conflicting Theories of Education. 
Pp. xiii+ 177. Macmillan. 

Public Library Occupations; An Occupational 
Analysis of a Municipal Library System. Pp. 
184. Division of Standards and Research, U. 8. 
Employment Service, Baltimore. 

REEVES, F. W., T. FANSLER and C, O. HOv_e. 
Adult Education; Report of the Regents’ In- 
quiry, 1938. Pp.xvi+171. McGraw-Hill. $2.00. 

THOMPSON, BLANCHE J. More Silver Pennies. 
Pp. 155. Illustrated. Macmillan. 


Objective Questions in 
Pp. viii+151. Edwards 
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The first edition of this BroagrapnicaL Directory or AMERICAN MEN oF SCIENCE 
was published in 1906, the second edition in 1910, the third edition in 1921, the 
fourth edition in 1927 and the fifth in 1933. The present edition contains the records 
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No single book of reference can cover the whole of North America and all lines of activ- 
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the men of science, sets standards in its treatment of a group on which the material 
prosperity and intellectual leadership of the country depend. 


This directory should be in the hands of all those who are directly or indirectly 
interested in scientific work. 


(1) Men of science will find it indispensable. It gives not only the names, ad- 
dresses, scientific records and the like of their fellow workers, but also an invaluable 
summary of the rescarch work of the country, completed and in progress. 


(2) Those interested in science, even though they may not be professionally en- 
gaged in research work, will find much of interest and value to them in the book. 


(3) Exceutives in institutions of learning and others brought into relations with 
scientific men will use the book constantly. 


(4) Editors of newspapers and periodicals will find it to be one of the works of 
referenco that they will need most frequently. 


(5) Librarics will find the book to be a necessary addition to their shelves. 


The book contains vili+ 1608 pages. It has been edited with great care and is be- 
iieved to be as complete and accurate as any work of the character. It is well printed 
by The Seience Press Printing Company; the high standards of the typography and 
binding of the book are representative of its contents. 


Price: Twelve Dollars, net, postage paid 
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THE STRUGGLE FOR 
A STATE SYSTEM OF PUBLIC SCHOOLS 
IN TENNESSEE 1903-1936 


By ANDREW DAVID ITIOLT, Ph.D. 


This study describes the struggle of friends of education to establish, maintain, and 
improve the state system of public schools in Tennessee. Although it is primarily 
concerned witht the period from 1903 to 1936, it includes a summary of educational 
activities in the state from the close of the Civil War to 1903. In addition to de- 
scribing the various educational campaigns of the era, the study traces the develop- 
ment of leading educational organizations in the state, evaluates the contributions 
of other organizations, agencies, and individuals to the public school movement, 
and summarizes the educational legislation enacted since 1903. Thus it provides 
both a history of public education in Tennessee from the close of the Civil War to 
1936 and a study of public relations. 502 pp. Cloth $3.85 
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OUTSTANDING PUBLICATIONS ON 
THE AMERICAN COLLEGE 


Bulletin of the Association of American Colleges, edited by Guy E. SNAvety. Issued four times a year. $3.00. 


The Colleges and Public Life—The proceedings of the Twenty-Fourth Annual Meeting, 1938. Addresses by 
Harotp L. Ickes, Heinrich Briininc, Rovpert M. Hutcuins, Harotp W. Dopps, NorMaAn Foerster, and 
T. V. Smitu. Descriptions of College Courses in Public Affairs. Annual Reports, Minutes, Membership, 
Constitution. (Bulletin, March, 1938.) $1.50. 

College Music by Ranpatt Tuompson. Report of an investigation of non-professional offerings in typical 
selected institutions under a subvention from the Carnegie Corporation. The Macmillan Company, New York, 
$2.50. 

Comprehensive Examinations in American Colleges by Eowarp Sarronp Jones. The Macmillan Com- 
pany, New York, $2.50. 

Comprehensive Examinations in the Humanities by Enwarn Sarrorp Jones. Questions used in senior 
terminal examinations in the classics, English, modern languages, philosophy, art. Single copy, $1.25; 10 
copies, $10.00. 

Architectural Planning of the American College by J. Freprick Larson and Arcute M. PatmMer. The 
McGraw-Hill Book Company, New York, $2.00. 

The College Library by Henry M. Wriston. Single copy, 10 cents; 12 copies, $1.00; 100 copies, $6.00. 

A Survey of College Faculties by B. W. Kunxet. Report of an investigation of the background of coliege 
teachers. Single copy, 25 cents; 10 copies, $2.00. 


Descriptive circular including additional titles mailed on request. 


Orders for the above publications may be sent to the 


ASSOCIATION OF AMERICAN COLLEGES 
19 West 44th Street, New York, N. Y. 























